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ABSTBACT 

The purposes of this paper are to follow the 
development of the International Baccalaureate (IB) , examine its aims 
and its methods for achieving those aims, and discuss the possible 
future paths which IB may take. International Baccalaureate is a 
secondary school which offers a curriculum and examination system 
that is relevant to the needs of an international student body and 
that is recognized by the university systems in the home countries of 
participating students. Plans for the IB were first drafted in 1 964 
at the International School of Geneva. Goals of IB were to (1) work 
within the framework of various international schools to produce 
agreement on an IB curriculum, (2) develop an efficient and reliable 
examination structure, and (3) achieve acceptance by a number of 
national universities to grant IB diploma holders the equivalent 
status of a student studying within the national educational system. 
Curriculum includes language; study of man (social studies) ; 
experimental sciences; mathematics; specialized electives; theory of 
knowledge; and cultural, aesthetic, end social services activities. 
Development of IB was completed in 1975 and it is now operating in 
almost 80 schools iround the world- Appendices include notes and 
syllabi for a history course and a course on film making at the 
Copenhagen International School. (HD) 
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Wnen the first supersonic pasjencer service v/as 
inauf7;urated in February of 1976, the human size of the 
v/orld suddenly became ^vOyo Gmailer. But even before the 
Concorde landed, the concept of one limited, inter-dependent 
v/orld was no lon^::er a philosophical dream but a reality 
demonotrated by billions of people who streamed out of 
jumbo jets, were hypnotized by satellite pictures of events 
10,CCC miles away, or were subject to political ideas 
developed in nations far from their ov/n. Internationalism 
is no lender a remote goal of statesmen, but a practical 
soluti,;n to local problems for millions of people in 
government, business, and educational activities • 

As I sit down to my Olivetti typewriter in Copenhagen, 
another teach-^r may be doing the same thing in East Lansing, 
Michigan • We may both have had tiae same Sunki rjt orange 
juice for breakfast, the same Danish ham for lunch, watched 
the saaie 3BC report on the Rhodesian situation, listened to 
the same Berlin Philharmonic version of Debussy, or read 
the same Art Buchwald column in our local newspapers • 
National boundries, never the impregnable barriers indicated 
on maps, have becjme ::iore and more permeable after the 
Second World V/ar, as politicians, businessmen, and techno- 
crats reco-;nized. that it is impossible for one nation to 
live in isolatioi. within the confines of our spaceship earth. 

Inbcrnaticnal education be^^an with a very spe'jific 
problem: how could the children of diplomatic personnel 
be educated outside of uiioir home camtries? The solution — 



international schools which agreed to have one or two 
lan^f^uages of instruction and to prepare students for as 
many national examinations as necessary — revealed that 
the daily contact between young people and teachers of 
varying nationalities and backgrounds could do much to 
break down prejudices and stimulate an interest in inter- 
national understanding', ■ 

In 1969, when I joined the international school in 
Copenhar-en, the Americanization of Europe was at its height. 
At our hnglish-language high^ school, fully 60^6 of the 
students v/ere the children of American government officials, 
businessiaen, or visiting scholars. For them, a standard 
high school curriculum guaranteed that they would get all 
the courses needed to enter an American college. For the 
others, for whom American History in the 11th Grade was 
also required, well, the experience of studying the history 
of any particular country in depth was of some value, , • 

In 19&8, t;;e school had been approached by a represent- 
ative of the newly-formed International Baccalaureate Office, 
of ferinf^ a curriculum and examination system, which, it was 
hoped, would be relevant to the needs of an international 
student body and would be recognized by the university 
.'jystems in the home countries of each of the students. 

We agreed to begin preparing students for some of 
the examinati .ns, and over the past seven years we have 
watched the International Baccalaureate grow from a 
" 2ntative option to become the unifying curriculum of our 
school. As our appreciation for the International 



Baccalaureate was [-rrowing, across the world the numbers 
of students achievin ' the International Baccalaureate 
Diploma increased tenfold. The International .Baccalureate, 
or simply, IB, has p;ained ofTicial recognition from 
nearly every major fcovernment and university around the 
world. The IB philosophy, bhat tr.e curriculum offer not 
only a course of studies which is relevant to the needs 
of each jtudont, but that all its disciplines emphasize 
the ; ri i.er-relatedness of nations and peoples, has attracted 
the interest of some 80 schools and brought it to the 
point of receiving the endorsement of the United Nations, 

?or the International Baccalaureate of 1976, the ' 
developing years are over. The personalities and programs 
which g:'..ve direction and purpose to the inteminable 
ra'-^etings, the tedious process of persuasion and compromise 
necessary to achieve agreement on syllabuss^s and structures, 
the negotiations ovexi the terms of a -ceptance by university 
systems, and the all-important search for n.mding during 
the initial years, have finished. The V is established, 
it has achieved recognition, and it is i,_^ ..ilar. 

The purpose of this paper is to follow the development 
of the International Baccalaureate, to examine its aims and 
its methods for achieving those aims, and finally, to 
discuss the possible paths which the IB may bake from here. 
I'll be giving an insider's point of view, for I have been 
working with the day-to-day problems of teacuing in an I B 
school for t:he past seven years, and as one who is 



comii.it ted to any pro-:;ram which seeks to Turther inter- 
national understanding and c.-operat ion among young people, 
I cannot be totally objective about the concept of an 
International Bac^;alaureate. But I will attempt to 
pre3»mt a cleiir picture of how the IB came to be what it 
is, and what it me^ans to be a sbudent or teacher in the 
International Baccalureate. 
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Development of the IB 



The ben:inninp:s of the International Baccalbureate 
go back to t::e r^rand old lady of international education , 
the International School of Geneva, The Ecole Internationale 
de Genfeve, or lii^colint as it is called, is one of the oldest 
international ijchools in the world, having been founded 
in 192^ to provide educational facilities for the children 
cf :he delegates to the League of Nations. With about 
16CG students it is the largest school of its kind, and 
counts amonp: its former si-udents such illustrious personages 
as Indira Ghandi."*" 

Up until about 1950, Ecolint was about equally divided 
along language lines — about half of the 500 students 
foliov;ed an English-language curriculum with French as 
a foreign language, and the other half pursued a French 
curriculum with English as the second language. There was 
a single headmaster, a single staff association, shared 
athletic programs, cafeteria, and so on. But the burgeoning 
expansion of American businesses and US involvement in 
international organizations brought h4/ndreds of English- 
speaking children to the Geneva area. In the '50s and 
'6G3 the .'Opulation of the International School of Geneva 
tripled in spite of tno creation of two other English-language 
schools in the vicinity. Ab.:ut half of the students of 
Ecolint were nov/ Am:ricans, the French side of the school 
comprised less than 25?^ of the total. The physical growing 
pains forced Ecoiint to divide more and more into two 
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institutions with separate headmasters, staffs, and 
student associations for each side. This unfortunate 
division alon^* language lines was further compounded by 
the fact that students were being prepared for five 
different national examinations — the British "0" and "A" 
levels, the American College Boards, the German "Abitur", 
the Swiss "Maturite", and the French "Baccalaureat" . 

Gradually the tensions caused by a widening split 
between the swelling English section and the static 
French section befyan to affect every activity of the 
school. French students who studied English did so through 
textbooks oriented tov;ard the French "Baccalaureat" • 
American children who wanted to en^joy t'^e benefits of 
the French culture at the International School were 
discouraged from enrolling in the French section and 
found themselves doing French from workbooks printed in 
London^ A tightened budget found! the majority on the 
English side more than willing to cut back on many 
programs carried out on the French side, and a subsequent 
series of confrontations brought the International School 
of Geneva to a position that threatened its ability to 
continue as a. functioning school, much less one which 
attempted to further international understanding,-^ 

Clearly some way of circumventing the narrowly 
nationalistic examination systems of the tv/o sections 
would be a step along the road toward re-integration, 
A number of teachers on LLe English side had been interested 
in developing an international exam'ination that would be 
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acceptable to more than one ministry of education, and 
in 1951 the head of Ecolint's History Department, Robert 
Leach, visited international schools all over the 
Northern Hemisphere to investigate the need and interest 
in such a proposal. When he returned to Geneva, he and 
his colleagues drew up a syllabus and examination in 
Contemporary History which was taught to four students 
in 1962-65. One of the students was later admitted to 
Harvard which accepted his v; >rk in iiistory as the equivalent 
of their first-year program. Copies of the Contemporary 
History syllabus were sent to ministries of education all 
over the world, and the responses that came back to Leach 
were generally very positive.^ 

With the first indications that an international 
examination . system would be acceptable by a number of 
governments, the English section of Ecolint began work 
on the outline for the curriculum for an International 
Baccalaureate, The first draft v/as completed in 1964-, 
and proposer' a two-year program (about the average length 
of stay for international students) leading to examinations 
in six to eight areas. In History and V/orld ^Literature 
the syllabusses reflected the original thinking of the 
individual staff members of Ecolint, while in other areas 
the British "0" and "A'^ levels clearly stood model. The 
Egyptian-born head of the mathematics department at that 
time confided to me hat the original Maths syllabus 
was essentially the same as the Southampton project, • and 
only later developed a slif^'htly different character. 



The Philosophy exam was e j3enl;ialy\French in origin, 
and Biology was close to that of the American BSG3 program* 

A fairly well-developed course of studies and the 
professed interest of a numbi^r of international schools 
as well as national examining boards enabled the budding 
International Schools' Examination Syndicate to obtain 
supi'ort from Lhe International Schools Association* In 
1963 the Twentieth Century Fund gave the ISA 375 i 000 
to establish the machinery for the development of a common 
curriculum and examination program for international schools • 
Aided by the money, the International Baccalaureate saw 
its main tasks as 

1) working within the framework of the various 
international schools to produce agr.;ement on 
an IB curriculum, 

2) developing an ef icient and reliable 
exandnation structure, and 

3) achieving acceptance by a number of national 
university systems or examining bodies to grant 
an IB Diploma holder status equivalent to that of 

a student who had studied within the national system* 

This developmental period of the IB was to last ten 
years, from 1965 to 1975, during v/hich time the numbers 
of students and schools was to be limited to "reasonable 
numbers. The goals widch the IB set itself, however 
simple they may have seomed at the tinie, were fraught 
with difficulties tha': became obvious during the innumerable 
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conferences ax;d in.etinL!;s v/ dch followed in ^he next 
few years • 

The basic structure for the course of studies Icadin 
to an IB diploma required examinations in roughly six 
different areas. Ti.is was intended to fit neatly between 
the French "Baccalaureat" requirements for 12 or 13 
examinations and the British custom of vory intensive 
preparation for only three or four "A" levels. It so 
happened that at this time in France there was a growing 
amount of critism about ^.he necessarily superficial 
approach taken to so many examinations while across the 
Channel the complaints of British teachers could be heard 
that the naz^row specialization in the secondary schools 
worked against a broad, liberal education. 

But although the number of examinations seemed 
g'lnerally acceptable to most teachers concerned, the 
specific subjects to be examined turned out to be a 
vory sticky wicket indeed. Although a quick look at 
^^uropean curricula and exams indicated that there was 
about a 7^% overlap, it was the remaining '^0% which 
proviidcd enough fuel to make the regular subject matter 
panels v/arm and wearisome affairs. And altliough copies 
of national curricula were readily available and several 
or anizations, among them the International Education 
As30ciation and the College of Education at Oxford, had 
d.ne thorough studies of European secondary education, 
the panel participants preferred to ignore such ready- 
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made data and proposals in favor of hai:]mering out 
guidelines according to what they felt was best at their 
particular schools 

Oddly enoufjh, it was easiest to come to agroement 
on the History and Scoial ,3tudies curricula. Nearly 
everyone seemd bo acknowledc^e his own national and 
ethnocentric viewpoints. (The fact that nearly all 
represonted VJestorn European points of view should not 
subtract from their accomplishments in achieving consensus •) 
The real sticking points were the subjects like mathematics 
and the hard sciences in v;hich few could see or admit that 
differences from one nation to the next were due to 
arbitrary cultural influences. In France, mathematics . 
contains a significant amount of topology (many of the 
outstandiL-g topologists were French), in Denmark and 
Britain topology is neglected in favor of more v/ork with 
calculus, a field very useful in'^ technological applications. 
In physics, the French emphasize statics, while the Germans 
have aoandoned it long bofor-'; the "Abitur." 

It was in the field ■ :: foreign languages that the- 
representatives found it most difficult to overcome 
national dif reronces . The traditional ways in waich 
lan^;ua3es had been taught und tested varied greatly, and 
few wished to barter away the particular strengths which 
their own methods ensured. The British demanded that the 
examination contain a paosage in the language b6"ing examined 
to be translated into i.he language of instruction; the 
Germans wanted no translations; and the French were willing 
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to accept either, but required an essay to be written in 
the examined language, a task which the British felt was 
too difficult. 

Ultimately the British backed away from their 

position, since for many of the IB candidates, a translation 

from the examined language would mean a translation from 

a third language to a language which was not native to 

them# As of 1976 the examinations for languages are a 

remarkable blend of all viewpoints, a synthesis which 

offers the most thorough examination of a student's ability 

of any large-scale examination I have yet seen. One hour 

of objective questions covers graifiMar, vocabulary, and 

comprehension. This is followed by about 40 minutes of 

"listening and comprehension", in which the utudents listen 

to a taped dialogue and answer snort questions on paper. 

Then two hours are aevoted to essay questions on general 

topics of everyday life in the c untry of the language being 

tested and on specific literary works which the school has 

studied. Finally a recorded oral examination of about 20 

minutes is conducted in whici^ bhe atudent speaks into a 

cassette recorder on a question about one tiSp the authors 

he has studied, and later carries on a conversation with 

7 

his teacthor about some simple e/oryday subject.^ 

All ih.rimx thci time that committoos oi' interested 
teach'-irs, adminiutrators, and advisors wore goin^ about 
the wearisome latsk of roaciiin^ ap;reei;)ont on the topics 
to be included in oach diociplinary area, i/mo International 
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Baccralureate as a matriculation exam v/as a reality for 
a growing number of students, vihen the Copenhagen Inter- 
national School first acrood to have a few of its students 
sit for some of the exams in 1969, about 300 students from 
10 other intc .'national schools were doing :;he same — 
thei:eby providing a mass of data for the individual 
subject area comrrAttees, as well as for the Oxford 
Research Unit, headed by W.D. Halls, which was charged 
v/ith the job of developing a ser of equivalencies with 
the various national examinations. 

Using the statistics provided by Halls and the records 
of students who had taken IB examinations and were now 
studying at universities in many countries, the IB office 
be :an a " ori;'- series of negotiations with the educational 
authoricius of the major countries represented by IB 
candidates. Evary country a.proached agreed with the 
aims of the IB — in principle. It was the exact conditions 
ob.at were subject to discussion. 

l:;ven the exact number of the examinations to be taken 
by OQCh candidate pointed out ohe dit'l.'ercnt educational 
philoeophioD held by t;he ministries of each country. A 
ropreaentabive I'or the University of London expressed 
doubts that British univer.",ities C'.uld accept any 
examinations which woro bol w the standards of the rather 
specialized "A" levels. A spokesman for the French 
Ministry of >'/lucation doubted that the Ministry could 
aC''opt any exam system in which the st;udonta thomoelvcs 
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were allowed to select the subjects they were to be 
examined in. ^ Advocates of both' sides understood the 
objectives of the other, however, and managed to cooperate 
in developing a compromise which stood a decent chance of 
being acceptable to most university s^'stems. Finally 
arrreemerit was reached that the IB would demand passes in 
seven subjects— a language of instruction, a second language, 
a social study, math/science, and three others selected 
from a lon^r list of possibilities. There subjects were 
to be studied at the highjr level, and four were to be 
taken at a lower or subsidiary level. 

A year later it became apparent to all of the subject 
matter panels that it would be impossible to teach seven 
subjects to a sufficient depth in the two years that IB 
preparati n should take, and so uix subjects were suggested — 
three at the idgher level and three at subsidiary level. 
The students course of studies consisted of one examination 
in the language of instruction, one in a second language, 
one in the social studies, ie. liiotory, Economics, Geography, 
oocial Anthropology, Philosophy, or Psychology. A science 
subject could be either Biology, ^hemistry. Physics, 
Physical Science, or Scientific Studies. Mathematics 
was the fifth subject, and a sixth subject could be any 
of the above, or Art or Music, or a course developed and 
examined by the individual school. 

By 1970 most of the large problems of syllabus and 
curriculum development had been ironed out. In addition, 
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the educational authorities of most major countries had 
granted provisional recognition of the IB Diploma as having 
equal status with their national examinations, Australia, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, and the Scandinavian countries 
accepted Diploma holders without qualification, and 
Switzerland and France accepted them with the qualification 
that the IB was only for foreigners and citizens living 
abroad, ie, the nationals of those two countries would 
not be allowed to get around national exams by taking the 
IB at an international school in the country. In Germany 
the IB was in the hands of the individual states, but the 
federal government had made a recommendation that the IB 
be acknowledged as equivalent to the "Abitur". Since 
university acceptance was in the hands of the .individual 
colleges and departments within the universities of the 
United Kingdom, no blanket acknowledgement was possible, 
but most of the British schools had accpted IB Diploma 
holders on a par with students who had taken the "0" and 
"A levels. The same' situation existed in the United States 
but with the impriniature of ?• Hanson, Director of Advanced 
Placement, College iiintrance Examination Board, American ^ 
students who had taken individual IB examinations found 
that they were awarded advanced placement in virtually 
every university and college in the US. 

The ' expiBrimental period of the IB was over, the 
developmental had begun. 
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From 1970 to 1976 . 

\ » 

By 1971, 601 students from 12 international schools 

were sitting for IB examinations. Although only 76 

of them expected to gain the complete IB Diploma with 

examinations in six disciplines, the rest were iriEres.ted 

enough to follow the difficult sylldbusses in the hope 

that a few good examination scores would help them in 

whichever school they would be attending. The numbers of 

students taking the IB showed a remarkably wide geographic 

distribution, Copenhagen had 25, International College, 

Beirut 25, Frankfurt 21, Ecolint, Geneva 56, Montevideo 45, 

the UN school in New York 60, Saint Germain, France 75, 

S.£vres, France 56, Tehran 55, United World College of the 

Atlantic, Wales 185, Ibadan, Nigeria 59, and Choueifat, 
9 

Lebanon 1, 

Four years later the number of candidates was 1217, 
with 577 going for the full Diploma. The number o^ schools 
participating in the IB had stretched to 50 with another 
25 schools from Argentina to Zambia actively developing 
an IB program within thcdr school, IB diploma holders 
had been accepted at 55o univer^ites in 55 countries. 
Three international schools were In the process of 
orf'ianization with the IB program as their core. Two 
countries wore investigating the [possibility of using the 
IB as a national exarainatic-n scheme Clearly the 

International Baccalaureate was on its way to becoming 
an internationally recognized s.ystem for educating 
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a great number of secondary school students in an 
international v/ay# 

Perhaps ^ is is a irood point to examine exactly what 

the Internatioral Baccalaureate has become and what it 
is trying to do for its students. Al' hough it has changed 
somev/hrvfc from its original concepts, basically it is still 
a two-year program for 17- to. 19-year-olds leading to 
a diploma v;hich will be recognized by most colleges and 
universities'. But ':he IB makes one importcjnt distinction 
between itself and national courses of study — the IB is 
ci^mriiitted to the philosophy that an international education 
v;ith an international syllabus, teaching staff, and sttLdent 
body will be able to give each person an understanding 
and appreciation of an international over an ethnocentric 
viewpoint. A.'D.C. Peterson, tho i^irector General of the 
IB Office and one of the major forces in its development 
pointed to Hegel's commenA that the years between 16 and 
18 are the yea.rs in which a youngster could benefit most 
from exposure to cultures a:nd viewpoints other than his 
own. "Before that period, [HeKel] felt, the concepts 
throui;h w:tich cultural life is interpreted were inadequately 
developed, while after it they mii-^ht we . 1 be already so 
f.i.rnily established in the ethnocentric mold as to provoke 
too strong a resistance to fc:*oif;n influences . 

The importance .vhich the IB places on broadening the 
cultural base of •:he student can be z^-jon in the make-up 
of :;he six disciplinary aruas the sbud-./nt irj expected to 
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follow* 

Langruage A i 
The first, which is non-committally called Language A, 

is usually, but not always, the language of instruction 

of t;he school. Because it is intended to be the language 

the student is most fluent in, it requires a good deal of 

• fluency of expression by the student in addition to a 

rather thorough knowledge of bne chosen works of literature. 

To prepare for the Higher Level examination (corresponding 

roughly to an examination above an "0" level but below an 

"A" level, a student must study the characteristic works 

of at least seven authors. He must specialize in two 
specific works by a single author, and write an extended 

ejsay of abc^ut 25 pages on a literary topic of his choice. 

In addition he must obtain a satisfactory knowledge of 

the literature of three v/orld area or ages, such as Japan, 

the Middle East, or Renaissance Europe. This Higher Level * 

syllabus is normally a two year-course, with students 

often opting to take the Subsidiary level examination 

(usually an abridfced version of the Higher Level syllabus) 

at the end of the first year to get an indication of their 
12 

progress. 

The IB in the classroom in Copenhagen 

There are five students preparing for the 
Hi:-her Level English examination. One is a boy 
whose parents would li!:o him to c'O to Oxford, but 
who doesn't 3:-0w a burning desire to do so. The 
secnd is a 3cottiish girl wlio does, and will if 
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her scores on the IB examinations are halfway 
d'-cent. A tall Sv/edish boy apologizes for being 
late. As student council president he gets blamed 
every tiaie the students' vending maciiine jams, and 
this .Ticrnir.g he had to help a student get his 1 krona 
piece back, A German girl in the process of becoming 
a naturalized American is temporarily at the school 
as is a blonde girl whose home is a farm in Keh^a, 
but who has come to ^openhugen to complete the second 
year of her IB, 

The teacher is a small dignified American woman 
wrio speaks calmly and with authority, "The reason 
we've chosen to read Hamlet for the IB is that every- 
body exj^.ects us to do so, Nevej^ mind the fact that 
Shakespeare didn't know anything about Denmark, 
placing a legendary king of Jutland on the island 
of Zealand, forret that Hamlet's Castle in Elsinor 
was built af t;er the death of Shakespeare — I want you 
to leave this course realizing thnt Hamlot is one 
of the great works of the iinglish language, and," 
she adds conspiratorially, "knowing what Shakespeare 
really un.ierstood t:h';} adolescent mind," 

A tape firnt scone is ]*;Layed,and the 

;:;bud ^nts watch the fleecy wl-ite clouds scudding over 
the f^r':)on hills outaide i.;ho windows, trying to 
imar;ine a murky night on tho baMlemcnts, Notebooks 
are iiutifully t.Jcon out to record tho significance 
of several pa^ioaj-.-es, :.nd wi.en i>he bell to end bho 
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period rings, the Italian boy asks the class to help 

him look for a particular Italian novel in English* 

"It's for my extended essay — the Italian Novel of the 

1950 's — but it's out of print in Italian," he explains. 
9 

In our experience, the depree of specializati''>n and 
intensity of the syllabus for L^^nguage A corresponds 
r.-ur:hly to what a Freshman would get in a rigorous program 
at a good American university, minus, of course, all the 
practice in writing papers. British educators, on the 
other hand, see the Language A, Higher Level as distinctly 
inferior to the experi:-nce an English "A" level candidate 
would get in preparing for any one of the local "A" levels • 
Ti is may well be true, and represents one major weakness of 
the IB with respect to [retting nationals accepted by 
universities in their :wn country. But at the Copenhagen 
International School, for about Q0% of the students taking 
the Higher Level Language A examination, the langua,:\'e is 
not their rnot;hcr tongue, but a second language which is 
necessary to be accepted at a UaK. or U.G. univer;.;ity# 

The fact l/aat for many of the IB candidates the language 
in w.tich they are dome t/^eir most advanced work might not 
be thci.' own, was no doubt the major .factor in the development 
of tiie Language A sy'labus# Anyone who has had a ctiance to 
look at most of b.e international schools around the world 
would recognize that :;he languaf;es of instruction reflect 
the relative pojition of the world languages in business, 
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technology, and diplomacy. The majority of international 
schools use English as the primary language, with French, 
Spanish, and German running far behind. , This means that 
it is likely that an American student at the International 
School of Teheran will be able to prepare for his Higher 
Level English examination v/ith no difficulties, but a 
Persian student at Atlantic College in Wales will only 
be able to study Persian if there are enough Iranian 
students to warrent hiring a Persian instructor. A generous 
estimate of the number of students who are studying at 
inte-'national schools which have their mother tongue as 
the language of instruction is around 50%. 

For the Qthers, the decision must be made between 

prer-aring for the Higher LeVel examination in their own 

lan;';uap;e without a teacher (a discoura[;ing prospect) or 

a- tempting the higher level in the language of instruction 

and taking their own languas ;e at r;he Subsidiary Level. 

The choice is not an easy one. Rifjht now we have a student 

in Copenhagen whose first language is Slovenian. She had 

learned Serbo-Croatian as a second language, but is forced • 

by the limitalicns of our curriculum to clioosc English as 

her first language and Pronch as her .second ! 

Lann'uage B 

The complaints that the iiinr^lish lan^^ua ^e s;yllabus are 
not up to Erdtish standards are mai}Ched by t'lose i.hat 
c-nr.end that the foroif-n language requirements (Language B) 
are imv.os .:ible lor any British o'.udont. And although they 
mixy pear 3tifr to any comprehensive school student patiently 
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parsing French sentences, the fact is that British as 
we;L.l as American students, normally the least lingual 
of all nationalities, do quite well when exposed to a 
toachor who is a native speaker of the language and a 
school full of lively teenagers who rattle on about the 
mo3t interesting: things in the foreign language. 

The French B ^^ubsidiary class has been discussing 
the statemente of Candide that v/e live in the best 
of all possible worlds. An Italian boy, v/hose 
father represents the Bank of Sicily, speaks in 
hesitant French about the poverty and superstition 
of the peasants in the I'rance of Voltaire. Outside 
a couple of boys are kickinj;; a basketball up and 
down the corridor, until it bumps against the door 
for the third time and t;he I?rcnch teacher must go 
out and tell them to stop. "The best of a.i.l 
po.;3ibl3 worlds?" she asks as she returns, and ohe 
class lau::h3 knowingly. A Hungarian ^irl asks if 
they jr:l{-;;ht not get a .kittle off the subject and 
talk ab.ut the earthquake in Guatemala* 

It's tiie classic yloy to keep t'.em from huv..rjg 
to recite, but Klle» Alexis obvously feels that th*:; 
Guatemalan situation is more important than the 
syllabus. "It's horrible," she replies in a tarigy 
Breton accr^Dt. "Can you imagine what it's like 
to have Just a hut oL* ricks, and now even tliat is 
taken away from you. I'he people I saw in <^uatemala 
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are not even living on the same planet as we are. 
V/e just think about what we're going to eat next 
and which cinema we should go to, and they don't 
even know where they can find their next meal." 

Eyes flashing, she talks about i:he United Fruit 
company and the wealth of a few families. This is 
too much for the Italian boy, who breaks into English 
to say that he doesn't think that multinationals 
can do anything about the level of poverty of a 
whole country. A British girl retorts that the 
millions of dollars in bribes culd have done 
something, and the class continues arguing in 
English until the end of the hour. A bit guiltily, 
Mile. Alexis tells the group to read the next two 
^ chapters for the next day. 

The IB recognizes the special conditions present in 
an interna ^jional school. Teaching a language in an 
Lnbernational school bears litt:le relation to foreign language 
instruction for a homogeneous group. Often the pupils in 
bhe same class may have five or six different mother tongues, 
and translation, the backbone of the traditional language 
lesson, is counterproductive to the development of fluency. 
?rom bhe first day, puf'ils hear and speak the target language; 
translation is only used as a last resort. This total 
immersion is unavoidable in an international school and it 
is normal for soudc^nts to pro^-'rcLiS twice ''as quickly as their 
counterparts mi :ht back home. 
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In the Language the student is primarily expected 

to gain proficiency in reading, v/riting, and speaking the 

language • Literature is of course studied, but there is 

no attempt made to cover the cunplete literary history of 

the culture. Only a few representative works from the 

major periods or movements are chosen* The examination 

does clace a good deal of emphasis on some topics grouped 

under the charming phrase "life and civilization", 'i'hese 

arfi quite often an examination of the role of the press in 

the country or an evaluation of the educational system* The 

examination itself places a minimum of importance on the 

ability of the student to translate from the examined language 

into his own, concentrating instead on his ability to 

undersl^and the written and spoken language and to express 

13 

himself fluently in- that language 

Study of Man 

At the heart of the IB program can be found the social 
studies curriculum, or the Study of Man as it is called to 
distinguish it from more traditional concepts of what high 
school social studies should be. Although the other subjects 
•in the IB may touch on s^.me aspects of internationalism, only 
the Ctudy of Man has as its m^jjor purpose the study of 
different: cultures and environments. ;Dtudents may specialize 
in History, Goo^'iraphy, Economics, Philosophy, Social 
Anthropolo^^y , or Fsycholof^y, but it is recommended that each 
school make its individual pro,^;rams as broad as posoible. 
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utilizing team teacr.iriG by a number of teachers who try- 
to pinpoint what is essential to an internaLiunal viewpoint, 
rejecting outmoded and ethnocentric c ncepts. (A syllabus 
and examination for Higher Level Hi3toi:'y are included in 
appendix A. ) 

As in th: history syllabus, a great deal of freedom 
of choice of topics is given in the other Study of Man 
subjects. In many cases, the teacher may choose almost 
any area of speciali^iation v/riich is of intex'est to his 
class, and tho examiner will make up his questions accordigly^ 

It. is interesting to note, however, that 6ven though 
the aim of the 3tv 'y at; Kan is to got as universal an 
outlook as pos:?iblo, some ethnocentricity was unavoidable • 
in KccriO:.ics, for instance, Marxist economical systems are 
pjiven lit;i:,le exposure in uhe whole syllabus, and although 
an economics teachor is free to devot? more time to non- 
V/eotern econoiaic systems, it has been our experience that 
IE examiners are less i.han willing to accept that particular 
viov/point. The IB rsycholocy syllabus ignores Freud and 
tr.;ats behavioral psyc]:ioloKy minimally (the only reference 
to it is .found under **anirnal behavior; possible applications 
to human behavi or • " )"^^^ 'i'his so ms to imply a traditional 
European a^'proach to i.he suboo^ct. 

The iCconomics class ir> a large one by Copenhagen 
Int erna ion.'il .'Ichool r/i;ar/i: ' • r; — n^s-rrXy Only half 

of them are goinrr to take the IB examination, the rest 
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are there because a scheduling?; conflict makes it 
.Ufiicult for Ziiem to take anytiiing else. 

A box labelled "Denmark" is drawn on the blackboard. 
A big arrow is drawn into the box, a little one coming 
out. Pencils are poised over fat notebooks. "And 
why, in spite of this miserable balnace of payments, 
is Denmark's GNP per capita among the highest in the 
world?" asks the amiable-looking man sitoing at the 
front desk. "I'll tell you why," he continues with a 
hint of sarcasm. "It's because the Danish government 
provides those statistics. And in tliose statistics 
it makes no difference 1:0 the GNP i4 it's a Danish 
bureaucrat pushing papers around to the tune of ^10,000 
a year or five British workmen actually producing 
something but only pulling down ^2,000 per annum. 
Dont trust statistics unless you know what's behind 
them," he thunders, and 15 notebooks write down the 
nuote in capital letters. 

A Chinese boy asks, "But the Danes do produce 
some things, don't they? I mean like bacon and butter 
and fish." 

"Sure, sure," the teacher agrees. "But don't 
forget that the ^>roduction of pigs is limited by the 
amount of land and food available. It's not like 
makin;:: transistor radios, here the production can 
easily keep pace v.ith the inci^ease in population." 
"But fibbing?" the boys c ntinues. 
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"Fishing! Why, what was it soniebody once said? 
If most Countries raised chickens the way they went 
ab.ut fishing they would eat up all the feed, the 
egp's, and the chickens, and burn the henhouses to 
keep themselves warm. Where is the Danish fishing 
industry, or any fishing industry going to be unless 
we get oome international controls on the sea?" 

He glares at the members of the class and they 
all look impressed by the seriousness of the question. 

The Experimental Sciences 

Including Biology, Chemistry, Physics,' Physical Science, 

and Scientific Studies (a general introduction to science 

for those IB candidates w .o v/ill bot be continuing on in 

any science), the Experimental Sciences place a great value 

on practical laboratory work. As a matter of fact, when 

the science syllabusses were being drawn up, there was 

little a£rr:eiiient on anytr.ing but the fact that students 

needed to unijrstand the scientific method. Although the 

areas to be studied in each field are rather specific 

("Amines: Irimary, secondary and tertiary amines (both 
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aliphatic and aromatic)") , it is emphasized over and over 
that the subject matijer is : a continual state of flux, 
and that both the facts lerned and the underlying theories 
are not inviolate truths, but concepts which may have to 
be cLann;ed when new ex. eriiiiontai evidence is presented. 

Biolof^y is the i.:c^3t popular science, with 41;'^ of all 
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IB students choosins it. Chemistry and Physics are taken 
by 26> and 23yo respectively, while Scientific otudies, 
originally designed as an escape clause for non-scicntif ically- 
minded students, is chosen by^rnore mBam than yearly. 

The IB Physics class is slow getting underway 
because the lab equipment, which belongs to a Danish 
r-yrnnasium, was being used by a Danish teacher. When 
the oscilloscope is finally located and lugged into 
the classroom, a couple of connecting cords are 
discovered missing. The teacher, who is new to the 
school, asks one of the students, a Dutch girl, to 
ask one of the Danish students where the cords are. 
She returns presently with four cords and the apparatus 
is finally set up. Adjustments are made but the 
meters refuse to indicate what theory says they should. 

perfect example of Kurphey's Law," one of the 
students says. Just before the end of the hour the 
equipment is operational, and everyone hastens to 
collect the data. 

Mathematics 

On one r^and, mathematics can be described as the 
queen of the sciences — a universal common denominator for 
everyone going on to hi -her education. On ; he other hand, 
mi:.lions of Gtud-.^nts look back to their mathematics classes 
with a mixture jf awe and disbelief at the uselessness of 
what was taught. otra:ngely enough, it was the math teachers 
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who advocated making mathematics an optional subject in ""^^ ' 
the IB scheme, no doubt thinkin^t of the problems of . prepping 
uninterested students for standardized questions on a pre-set 
examination* But a majority of teachers ^represented felt 
that' mathematics was as useful as a'pons asinorum'as it was 
a tool for further studies, and negotiated a compromise in 
v/hich a student would have to pass one of four examinations 
before he could be awarded his Diploma, further Mathematics^ 
the iu.;ot advanced course, is chosen by of IB candidates ; 
all of vmom plan to major in mathematics in college, . 
Mathematics, Higher Level, corresponds to "A" level Maths, 
Mathematics, Subsidiary LevdA, v/as oi:e course that most 
t 03 hers had in mind when they stipulated that every IB 
student should meet he minimum standards, for mathematical 
literacy • Mathematics, Subsidiary Level B, is the most basic 
of all, constructed for oliat small percentage of students 
for whom mathematics is and always will be a great mystery. 
Last jear that pv rcentage was slightly more than 1/5 of 
all the .IB studr^nts, and of those, only 52/^ achieved a 
pa,;3ing grade •"'"'^ Cle.urly, there does exist a need to 
develop a math program for the nbn-mathema: is^ally-i^iclined, 
one that will be capable of c-mveying the basic concepts 
ouceeo^f ully , 

The Subsidiary Level Math. class is studying 
statistical probability, accading to the bearded 
teachor '*the iiiOst difficult of any mathematics 
because there are only two rules — the addition 
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rule and the multiplication rule; and the chances 
are that you'll pick the v/rong one 30% of the time." 
He paused and looktf* at a Yugoslavian girl. "Nata6a 
says she can tell the difference between Pepsi and 
Coca Cola, How you you test this? You blindfold 
her and you let her try. She gets it ri,ght. So 
what? She Cuuld have been lucky. What if she gets 
it right ten tires in a row? She could have been 
lucky ten times in a row. Now what is the mathematical 
probability that she is;right in ten trials through 
sheer luck?" He peers around the class and a few 
students purse their lips and stare at the ceiling. 
Finally someone says, "The multiplication rule. It's 
to the tenth." 

"Right,"says the teacher, "One over one-half to 
the tenth or a lit le less than one chance in a 
thousand. Now say she gets five right and five • 
wrong. Can she tell the difference or not?" One 
fourth of the class thinks so, one fourth do not, and 
the rest are undecided. 

Going to the board the teacher writes down the 
calculations for [getting at least a ceri;ain number 
right out of ten trials, turning to thr students to 
do the calculations for him* When a table ranging 
from zero right to ton rirht is finally on the board , 
it turns out that there is a 50/^ ciiance that she gets 
at. least five right through sheer luck, and that if 
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she gets seven righo uhere is only a 15/^ chance 
that it was due to. luck. 

Katasa agrees tc be blindfolded and is given 
sips from the colas put into two plastic cups* She 
identifies them correctly in nine out of ten trials, 
to the rather loud delight of the class. 

Sixth Subjects 

In ad;:itiL,n to the five subjects stipulated by the 

IB scheme, each Diploma candidate is required to select 

a sixth which may be dictated by /ne admissions rejjuirements 

of <*he university he wishes to enter, or by his own interests. 

Most students v/ho plan to enter departments of science, 

engineering, or medicine find that more than one science- 

course is required. For similar re-.-sons, others can select 

Lrrfcin or Greek, Practical Art or Art History, or Music. 

But in aridition to these subjects in which the IB has a 

ready-made syllabus, each school is empowered to develop 

a c urse of studies on nearly any topic, wliich, after proper 

investigation, can be accredited/.by the IB Office. Courses 

w:.ich have been recognized so far include Drama, Environmental 

Studies, Islamic Studies, Marine rjcience. Photographic 

Science, Physics of the Universe, Political '-t'hought, and 
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The United I^ations — Aggression and Disarmament. 

At I'he Copenhagen International School I introduced 
a C'.)urse in film-making in 1971 and submitted the proposed 
syllabus to the IE office. (Appendix B) A few months later 
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a Swedish televisaon producer come down to take a look atfe 
i',ow we were carrying out our objectives, and spent a day 
talking tu the students and watching the films that had 
been produced, Ke reco mended that film-making be recognized 
as a Sixth *-»ubaect, and th^ following year several students 
enrolled in the course for IB credit. Unfortunately for 
1^'ilm-making, over the years our students have become more 
and more career-minded and tond to reject Film-making 
in favor of another, niore academic Sixth Subject which they 
feel will make more of an improssion on an admissions officer. 
This seems to be a general tendency at most IB schools: even 
at Atlantic College where only 22 students. out of 292 chose 

19 

the excellent T-larine Studies Program as their Sixth Subject. 

The Film-making clasr. is working without their 
teacher who is on the way to the Kodak lab to track 
down some lost films. They are supposed to film one 
scene for a 16mm film called "Perception and Reality" 
in which different camera techniques and psychological 
tricks illustrate the difficulty of defining reality. 
The four girls and three boys were each given a script 
the previous week, but only two persons remembered to 
bring tneirs along. The camera and tripod are taken 
cut of the storeroom, and the group leaves the school 
area to walk to a flagstone sidewalk at the base of 
a hi:'-h retaining wall. The sidewalks slopes slightly, 
and the purpose of the scene is to make it appear that 
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it is nearly vertical, and that a person who appears 
to be climbing up the vertical cliff is actually 
lying on his stomach on the sidewalk. 

x\fter the camera is fastened to the tripod 
and carried to the top of bhe retaining wall, and 
a boy with a Tyrolian hat is lying on his stomach 
with his fingors and toes dug into the cracks of the 
flagstones, it is discovered that there a/9R only ten 
seconds of film left in the camera. One of the girls 
is sent back to he school for more film, and the rest 
relax in the sun, enjoying the curiosity of the little 
kids v/ho have suddenly appeared. V/hen the film arrives 
and is thrown up to the film crev;, the actor goes 
through the motions of searching for a handhold, 
grunting realistically. It is decided to shoot him 
from a different angle because the light from the 
sun is coming from below the actor. The actor points 
himself in the opposite direction, complaining that 
it won't look very realistic if he suddenly slips 
"up the cliff", -..nd the scene is shot. 

After tho camera crev/ get back to ground level, 
they check the remaining footage and discover that 
three meters of film have been sLot, cvbout 20 seconds 
v/orth. Making jokes ab^.ut how much time uhey could 
have opent filming those 2C seconds if they were getting 
paid, they troop back to Lhe ;^:chool, 
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Theory of Knowledge 

The Theory of Knowledge, or TOK as it is familiarly 
called, was the result of a compromise with the French 
schools who regarded a knowledge of philosophy as basic to 
a secondary education, and the other schools who ignored 
it. In its present form, TOK comprises some 50 to 100 hours 
of instruction and discussion over a two year period. It 
is designed to be something more than a glossary of 
philosophical "isms", idealally an interaction of teacher 
and student in which specific philosophical problems are 
posed and the methods of dealing with them are discussed. 
Obviously, the exact content and teaching methods must vary 
a great deal from school to school, but in most of the 
schools where I've had a chance to look at the TOK program, 
the teachers aim to give a broad philosophical foundation 
"for the students to understand the implications of the 
subjects they are studying under the IB. At Copenhagen 
we try to present as many different points of view as 
possible. This year, in addition to discussions led by 
most of the teachers, we have had a developmental geometrician 
talk v/ith the students about mathematics, a (left-wing) 
French student talk about existentialism, and a Danish 
Red-otocking (Woman's Lib'er) challenge the students on 
their sexist views. 

Because the teacher is interested in languages, 
the Theory of Knowledge course is spending more time 
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than usual on tlie problem of language and thinking. 



The Sapir-Whorf f theory that li:;nguage determines 
what a person thinks has been rejected by everyone 
in the class, and now the teacher is playing the 
Devil's Advocate, trying to get the students to 
think of concepts in their own languages which cannot 
be expressed in English. Since there are 12 different 
mother tongues in \:he classroom there should be a 
good response, but the students are having a hard 
time thinking' of examples. 

"Wong," says the teacher to an alert-looking 
boy in the back of the classroom. "What is the Chinese 
word for "crisis"?" Wong looks puzzled until a 
Chinese sentence with the English word "crisis" in 
it prompts him from the- other side of the room. Lau;;;hter 
He says the word. "Would you come up to the board and 



what do these two parts of the character mean?" Wong 
writes them again without hesitation 

says, "^he first means "Danger" and the other one 
stands for "Opportunity." 

"Aha!," says the teacher with feigned surprise. 
Do you mean that the Chinese people look upon a crisis 
as something that is dangerous but is also a great 
opportunity? What does crisis mean to us English 
speakers?" 

"Something bad," "V/hen things are in a mess," come 



write it out for us? 
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the replies. 

"If Nixon and Mao both think that they are in 
a crisis situation, which one v;ould be more likely 
to take advantage of it?" 

"I think you've chosen the wrong example," replies 
an Italian boy, and the class breaks up in laughter. 
When they settle down, some new phrases, "Gemtitlichkeit , " 
"affair d'honeur", "American Way of Life" are offered, 
but the class still seems doubtful that their language 
makes them think in certain patterns. 

Cultural, Esthetic, and Social Service Activities 

In keeping with the original IB philosophy of educating 
the whole man, the IB insists that each student participate 
in some form of cultural, aesthetic, and social service 
activity. Recognizing that the pressures of preparing for 
the IB examinations would discourage a student from writing 
poetry, organizing a dance, or tutoring underprivileged 
children, the IB Executative Committee recommended that 
students be encouraged to set aside one afternoon a week 
to Carrey out an activity in one of these areas. A log 
would be kept of each candidate's contributions, and the 
IB Diploma would include a sum:, ery of ihA^at he had done. 

In practice it has proven difficult to force a student 
to participate in any given cultural, aesthetic, or social 
service activity, and since there were no points of reward 
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or punishment givon, students tended to do libtlo VuOre 
than they v/ould iiave otiiorwise. But international 
schools are like any school in this respect — those who 
seem to have the most ambitious schedule and the least free 
time mana.p:e to participate \u t e most extra-curricular 
activities, and v;e have been te:ling ourselves tjhat the 
spirit of C,A,S'-3,A. is being upheld. 

Assessment 

A student who is enrolled as a Diploma Candidate 
is enc':uraged to sit for six examinations at the end of 
his second year, taking three at the highe-r level and three 
at the subsidiary level. Very few do so — most prefer to 
take two of their examinations at the end of the first 
year to fjet them out of v'^i^e way, rather than have cheir 
entire IB career summed up in two frantic weeks of 
examinations. Indeed, many would like to sit for four or 
five exams in the first year, to get an idea of the actual 
de^rree of difficulty of each and to build up a reserve of 
extra points in case t : ey don't do so well on one examination 
or other. But unf ..rtunately , the IB Office only recognizes 
two subject examined the fir^.u year, and a total of seven 
during the sec.rd — that is, a student may repeat some exams 
during the secc.md ;/e-.r and also take one examination 
beyond the 'six required if the particular college to which 
he has applied re-^uires it. 
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The grading ^cale ascends from 1 to 7^ with 4 being a 
pass* In order to pass the complete IB a student needs 
a total of at least 24- points. "1" is defined as "very poor", 
"2" is "pc^or", "5" is ^^mediocre" (personarlly 1 think a 
"mediocre" would be a very useful addition to the American 
grading scale — it would describe that all~to-coranion work 
that isn't quite satisfactory but not so bad as to warrant 
a "!)")• "4" is "satisfactory", "5" "good", "6""very good", 
and "7" is "excellent". Last year 21i^ of the exams' were 
given a n:rade of "5" or lower, v/hile Q% were awarded a "^"^^^ 

Each IB student receives a certificate for eacli subject 
which has recorded his grade. Depending on the subject, 
the final grade is composed of thc:; results of the various 
multiple-choice, .essay, and oral examinations, the school's 
assessment of the student's practical work in the laboratory, 
and the extended essays v/hich a, student might have submitted 
in some subjects. Grades in subjects whose syllabus was 
developed at an individual school as a Sixth Subject are 
determined by the classroom teacher. In all other courses 
the classroom teacher is asked to v/rice a comment about the' 
student's ability, application, and aptitude, and to give an 
estimated grade, i'hese comments and grades will be taken 
into consideration by the examiners ,and if there is great 
variance betw-en the examiner's assessment and that of the 
teacher, the results are riven to a panel of moderators who 
determine T:he ultii.-.ate grade. In my experience at the 
Copenhaf:;'en nternational ochool, the vast majority of the 
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students are given grades quite similar to those which 
their teachers woi;ld have Given, In a few cases, IB 
examiners have given marks which are muuch ::iOre generous 
than the teacher's assessmt^nt • In only four cases out of 
the 500 examinations given at the school have the student's 
results been inexplicably lower than expected. 

Out of the 5257 examinations in 75 IB subjects given 

at IB schools last year, 79/^ were awarded a passing grade 

("4" or higher). Of the 577 students who were sitting for 

the full Diploma, 2S2 or 75% achieved it. The average 

grade for all examfiif was ^•9. Language B had an average 

of 5.5 and Mathematics was lowest of all the disciplines 
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with an average of ^.1. 

The Futura ..;f the International Baccalureate 

The immediate Tut are of the International Baccalureate 
program seems promising. Just the number of students who 
are enrolled in their first year of ihe program indicates 
that the number of examinations to be given in the next 
couple of years v/ill increase considerably. Among 
international schools around the world, the IB has 
established a reputation for being a chadlenging and 
relatively uncomplicated examination system whose -graduates 
are being accepted by universities anywhere in the world • 
The IB is also a subject' of interest among teaching colleges 
in the United Kingdom (nine colleges to date) and Junior 
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colleges in the United States (five, all in the New York-- 

New Jersey region). In addition the government of Mexico 

has been studying the IB examination system for possible 

local use within the framework of educational reform* The 

government of Malta is considering the IB as a replacement 
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for obsolete secondary school courses. 

The United World College system is now firmly based 
on the two-year International Baccalaureate system. The 
United World College of the Atlantic was opened in 1962 
as an international boarding school in the best tradition 
of ohv outwards-bound programs, and enjoys a campus situated 
in and around an old castle perched on the craggy cliffs 
overlooking the Bristol Channel. Enrollment is a little 
over 500, from ^0 countries, most of whom are sponsored 
in some part by their own governments. The staff of Atlantic 
College are among the most productive in the IB schools, 
preparing nearly 1/4 of the IB candidates and also doing 
much to develop new IB course and teaching techniques • 
The guiding idea of the United World Colleges was to have 
a number of similar institutions on different continenta," 
and that goal is well on its way toward being reached iwth 
bhe establishment of the Lester Pearson College in Vancouver, 
the irii.ugttration of the Uni!;od World College of South-East 
Air-f ^ in Sinapore, ond the progress made toward the building 
of a World Colloge in Trieste, which^with supi^ort from the 
Italian f^iovernmont , will devote much of its program toward 
adult education • 
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But while the oriprinal concept of the International 
Bacalaureate seoras destined for widespread acceptance among 
the international schools for which it was intended, [ 
there are a number of forces which may begin uo broaden r 
or change ^le focus of the IB. One of them, ironically, 
is the very success of the International Baccalaureate 
ituelf. As long as there were only a few students and 
teachers experimenting with different syllabusses and teaching 
metnods, university systems could easily afford to commit 
themselves to accepting everyone whom the IB turned out. 
But with m.re and n.ore students achieving the IB Diploma, 
the blanket admission is b:,cominG more a thing of the past, 
'i'his year, for instance, a ^irl in our school, who had 
api-lied to a college of Oxford, was told ;.aat her IB 
Diploma would have to include three successful Gtudy of 
' r-.an e>:a:..int.tions, a prospect which dazed hor and threw our 
class schedule into utter confusion. 

An increase in size (and IB officials nave privately 
mentioned a po3:jible tripling with the next three years) 
carries with it some inescapable administrative problems. 
The present IB Of rice, with a budget of less than 12165,000 
per year for the development and administration of the 
exaininati :n3, salaries for examiners, and general dissemination 
of the International Baccalureate idea, is running on the 
iicalism and nergy of a few people who believe intensely 
in the IB. As the IB expands, tho administration costs will 
most prob ,bly rise disproportionately to the numbers of 
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students involved. 

The exams themselves will have to bfe expanded and 

refined so that a maximum level of reliability can be 

maintained. Where the University of London spent 040,000 

to develop a series of objective questions for the "0" 

24 

level Chemistry tests alone, the IB issues a special 
?f,dmonition to proctors that because the objective questions 
on the examinations remain similar from year to year, they 
are kindly requested not to photo-copy them for next year's 
examinees! Gbvously, if the IB is to remain a respected 
institution, it must be prepared to spend a i^]00d deal 
more money to develop safeguards tliat can replace a reliance 
on the idealistic enthusiasm of the tc Jichors in its schools. 

The matter of governmental and intergovernmental 
support is a two-edged sword. On February 4, tho ministers 
of educati.^n of some 14 European and Middle Eastern countries 
met in the Hague to discuss what Lhey c:>uld do to further 
the Inl:ernational Bacoalureate. And while we at the 
Copeniiagen International School are hopinr to get some 
significant subsidy for our IB program, it is not likely 
that the Danish government . will do that without some kind 
of controls over how we utilise its money. 

There are at least 14 IB schools which are run by the 
governments of the countries in which they are locatedt 
In some oi' them sfcu:ientG ar^.^ allowed to select any courses 
they iDlease. But in many, the selection is limited to 
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those v/hich are most similar to courses of studies in the 
national schools. Even an independent school like Atlantic 
College is not entirely free to run its own programs. 
Receiving money from the Belgian government makes it possible 
for a number of Belgians to attend the school, but as the 
headmaster observed wryly, "We must offer two hours a week 
of Walloon History. 

If Malta and Mexico begin to offer bhe International 
Baccalureate as part of their national program, it is 
obvious i;hat some of the international flavor v/ill be 
watered down as the administration of the program is taken 
over by the ministries of education to provide for a 
single-culture, stable student body. 

Broadly speaking, the incorporation of the IB into a 
national program could fall within the original IB philosophy. 
Even though it may not be as bro^d and flexible a;s a scheme 
designed for an international student body, the structure 
and content of the individual subjects are undeniably 
internai.ior.al, and it would be difficult to teach any part 
of the IB syllabus ;\Dthout promoting an interna Lional over 
a nari.'owly nationalistic viewpoint. It will be interesting 
to Bi:e if, when Malta and Mexico do begin to use parts of 
the IB, wfeibher what actually comes out of it is very dissirailiar 
to that which is practiced in international schools. 

One significant critism of the International Bacoaiureate 
is that it is a very academic program. It was developed 
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to satify entrance requirements of European universities ^ 
which traditionally have been providing a professional and 
liberal arts education for the upper 5 to 20$^ of a nation's 
joung people • What about those students in international 
schools v/ho do not v/ish to enter the universities but 
prefer to take s me kind of technical, business, or language 
training? 

Technical training seems to be out of the question 
at the moment, for few international schools have the facil- 
ities for adequate training in most technical fields • In 
a.iditicn, a technical education^ which many equate v;ith 
vocational education, would undoubtably split a student 
body into to separate groups. Language schools which 
prepare a studont for a car er as a translator, interpreter, 
or multi-linrual office worker^ abound in most large cities. 
A business-oriented curriculum is being seriously considered, 
however. Courses ranging from simple office procedure 
to a study of the role of multinational corporations have 
been sug,.:"ested. One line of thought has t'ne Commercial 
IB running paraJ.lel to the academic IB. Another, supported 
by A.R. Tunnecliffe of the United V/orld College of 3outh-]Cast 
Asia, would have Co::j::iorical students baking many of the 
same oubjocts as academic students, wibh tho remainder 
being selected from the coi;;. .?rcial curriculum .26 Right now, 
hov/ever, th(} implementation of a Corr., t rcial Baccalaureate 
soems ;j bailed in i :.o curriculum development cjtago. 
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At the present time (early 1976) most of the time 
and energy of the International Baccalaureate Office is 
directed toward the implications of a more far-reaching 
development — the decision of Unesco to insure the long-term 

future of the IB, For a long time it had been clear to 

'I 

t':.ose people who had been responsible for secur ing the 
grants and contributions which made up three-fourths of 
the IB budget that some kind of inter-governmental support 
would be necessary if the IB were to develop to its full 
potential. Accordingly, a series of negotiations was 
carried on with the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Ore:;anisation, whose educational aims were 
parallel to those of the IB, In 197^ a draft resolution 
was unanimously accepted by all 70 Unesco members present. 

This resolution called for the Director General to 

"study what steps could bo baken from 1977 on, to help 

in carrying on' the work of the International Baccalaureate 

Office, and accordingly submit appropriate proposals to 

27 

the General Conference at its nineteenth sesrjion," ^ 
Understood in the proposal was the Unesco v/o.uld become 
responsible for a cor ain part of the financial burden of 
the IB and t\io IB in ret'irn would either be integrated into 
Unooco or v/crk in close aG::;oci?Lti:;n with it. Although the 
l;ormc of t: : ajjociati >n have not yet been I'inalized or 
even pre;jonted to the ninet.enth ce3ci<.^n for ratification, 
tlu; iLOiiJt probable plan would see Unosco underwriting the 
costs for fche innovative pr^rt of the IB — curriculum 
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development and special programs. The operating costs of 
the IB Office (related primarily to examinations) would 
be paid by school and studerrfc fees. In additi..n, the 
commitment of Unesco prompted governments who had young 
people enrolled in the IB program to agree (in principle) 
to support IB operations. Although few specific statements 
have been articulate! as to the size and kind of support 
they will be giving, it is felt that subsidies to students 
and schools from individual governments will ultimately 
amount to about one-third the actual costs of running 
the IB program. 

The IB has come a long way from the first tentative 
proposals voiced at the International School of Geneva. 
There is no doubt that it has fulfilled its primary 
objective of providing a col ' age entrance examination system 
for the international students of the world. The interest 
that many governments, organizations, and individuals have 
shown in tho Inbernational Baccalaureate ideals of developing 
a sense of internationalism in young people indicates that 
its 'general orientation is a necessary and appreciated one. 
Whether the International Baccalaureate can continue to 
grow and respond to changing political and social conditions 
is still dependent on a few key individuals and institutions. 
Cerl:ainly they have made a promising beginning. 
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^ Mayer, p. 78 

^' Leach, p 38 
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® Mayer, p. 222 
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International Baccalaureate Office, General ^uide, p. 19 

21 International Baccalaureate Office, Bulletin No. 11 , pps 19-21 

22 International Baccalaureate Office, Bulletin No. 10 , p. 22 
25 International Baccalaureate Office, Bulletin No. 10, p. 23 
2^ Mayer, p. 252 

25 Maimer, p. 9^ 

2^ United World Colleges, pps. 8-10. 

2*^ Unesco, Draft Resolution 18C/260 
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a) the development of an undetstanding of the nature of 
. evidence; 

b) thedevelopnientofthecapacitytomarshalfactsandevBluat 
. andtodia^jssissuesfromahistoriulpointofview; 

c) . the development of ; the capacity to readjust historical views in 

light of new evidence or new iiitefpretations of familiar evida)ce;(t(|;:|l 
: ', , betested partly in oral examinations!; ' ; ; : , 
' d| the acquisition of a sufficient body of historical knowledge witliln%'1 

topics or periods studied to provide a respectable basis for (a), (b) viil . |vj 

(c) above; 

e) the development of a sense of historical continuity; 
' f) th^ diminution of ethnocentric prejudices and the development o(js |^;^ 
more international apoach to world history. . _ ^ 

■ • , ■ ■■■■ ' ■r-piw 

General considerations rfl'iius 

The course should include discussion of social, cultural, economic arid |.fi 
ideological history, but with a certain bias towards political history, s |l| 

The selection of the twentieth century as the core common to both.'|i| 

•■■1 



hijjher and subsidiary levels is designed to meet the increasing interest of ;|i 
students in the contemporaiY world, particularly those who are not<l|iop»^ 
!i(ig hlsiofy as one of their maior studies. In some schods the history of tjii,;; 
i last seventy'five years should provide an adequate basis for developing a \mI 
understanding of the subject (provided that the eariier historical P«»c«w|| 
affecting the twentieth century are discussfld) since the student will hg?| 
been engaged in some continuous stiidy of earlier historical ' ' ' ' ' 
starting on the International Baccalaureate course. In others, it ma* 
; that the course itself must cover a longer period if the seme 
bedavelopedwithinit. The twooptionsathigher level, Contefflporary,Hi8rti)f.| 



ii' 



'i!itei9thceritury|to'present!df^^ 
■Mry to presentday) art designed to satisfy thes^ ti^ 
, schools have tended to regard the teaching of history as a course of 
1essons''supp|emerrtedbytheifaadingof^to^^ 
Moi«.recently, they have attempted to teach their pupils to handle soiirse 
material and encouraged them to undertake research projects of their own. 
Provision has been made for both methods. Parts I and 1 1 of the, higher level 
programmer moreameriabietoatraditionalapproach, but it isintended tliat 
Part HI shouM be regarded as an opportunity for individual study by the pupil. 

Certain characteristics are common to both thi Contemporary and 
Modem HistMy^couises: Part I is an outline of some problems of contempor* 
ary world hiitoiy servingltwofbid purpose: it ensures that pupils will deal 
with the problems of countries outside the area selected by theirschool for 
more detail^ study; and inpludes a number of world^kle issues which 
cannot be confined to any one of the areas offered for selection and which 



Examinatkin questions on this part will be designed not so much to 
test the pupil's capacity for factual recall &s his ability to discuss the isues 
listed in the programme from a historical point of view and in the general 
context of twentieth century history. 

Part II is also an outline course, though treated In greater detail. Here 
the time factor is more in evidence. The areas offered for selection are large 
and some choice has to be allowed for within the limits of each. Nodetailedi 
syllabus is prescribed therefora,'the choice of emphasis being left to the 
teacher. ' ■ 

In this part of the higher level examination, pupils will be expected to 
displaya more detailed and accurate knowledge of the historical events on 



Part III - jndivMual ^ requites the detailed study of a narrow 
sector of hbtory.jlt is the iittensive counterpart of the extensive survey of 
Part I. Each^pupil will proposeatopic which If approved by both histeacher 
and the chief examiner will be studied under the supeniskin of the teacher. 
It is hoped that in any one class as wide a range of subjects as possible will 

be chosen.; i^it'i^"':^'-;..;: ' '■' 

In this part'of the higher level course students should, within the 
limits of school level' history, be able to discuss the divergent views of 
professionel historians on ,the subject they have chosen and give reesonsfor 
their own interpretation of it 
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PROGRAMME 



History offerttwo alternative prognrnmBsforhijiherlevel (Contentpor 
ary History and Modem History) and a common subsidiary level programme. 



HIGHER LEVEL 



Option "Contemporary Hiltory" (Late I9th century to present day) 



Asia (including India and Australasia) 
e) Europe (including Russia/USSR) 

It is, of course, recognised that no area can be studied in isolation, but 
the area selected should form the centre of the study. It will also be open to 
schools to give more attention to one part of the area than to another. Thus 
in studying American history, a South American school might reasonably con- 
centrate mvi on the southern half of the continent and in studying Eastern 
Asian history a school might prefer to concentrate mainly on that of China and ' 
Japan. This does not, however, mean that the remainder of the area can be 
wholly neglected. The emphasis of this period lies in comprehending the con- 
sequences of thediminutionof Europeas the central power areaof the world. 



PART I -Contemporary World History .||| 
The course should provide an outline survey of twentieth century f 
world history with special reference to some of the topics listed below. The :0 
rootsofthisstudywillbeshowntobeinthelate19thcentury.Th6chief f 
examiner will select four topics for the two year cycle, to be studied by 
subsidiary level candidates. Schools will then select two of these for their 
higher level carididates. The course should provide an outline survey of late . ^ 
nineteenth century to present day world history with special reference to 
some of the topics listed below; ' | 

1. The causes, practices and effects of wars. ^ 

2. The economic problems of the inter-war period. | 

3. The rise and rule of single party dictatonhips, 

4. Decolonisation and the rise of new nations. 

5. The development of the technological culture. 

6. The establishment and work of international oipisatiom 

7. Religion and politics - e.g. the influence of Islam, Judaism, religious 
differences in India, Christian democracy in Europe. 

6. Nationalism and neo-nationalism - e.g. the resurgence of China s. 

9. East /West relations after 1945, 

10. Sodal and economic problems of developing areas, ' v". \. ^ j 

PART 11 - Contemporary History (Lett 19th ointury to present day) . 

A more detailed study of one of the following ar«as: \A 

a) Africa .... ..i^?-''''; 

b) America '-'^'^^ 

c) Western Asia (including Pal(istan) • " li* ^ ' "' 



PART III -Individual Study 

This should be carried out by students guided by 
lead to the composition of the student's individual 
will present the student's considered views on 



It will 
essay, whU) 



Option "Modern History" (Mid-eighteenth century to present day) 
PARTI 

As for Contemporary History. 
PART II 

A more detailed and comprehensive study of the history of one of the 
same five areas listed for Part II of the Contemporary course above, fromtN 
middle of the eighteenth century to the present day. (The genial remaria 
appended to Part II of the Contemporary History course above are equally 
applicable here.) The emphasis of this period lies in understanding these two 
centuries as the outstanding age of revolution. 

PART III - Individual Study 

As for the Contemporary History course, wjth the proviso that the 
subject chosen may fall within the wider period. 



numi 

er level is not intended to prescribea teaching order, Some teachers may pre- 
fer to treat Part II with theirhigher level studentiibefore proceeding to Part I. 
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SUBSIDIARY LEVEL 



SUBSIDIARY LEVEL 



Thecoursflconsiiuof PirtI of thehigherievelsyllabuslContem^^^ ,^ 
WorldHfetoryandModernHlstorvl. 



ASSESSMENT 



HIGHER LEVEL (BOTH CONTEMPORARY AND MODERN HISTORY) 

a) Written examination (41/2 houn. 2 papers) 
Paperl35»/o 

A2-lK)urpapir on Part I of tlie programme. Candidates will berequired 
to an$wefeithef2questionsoutofachoiceofl2or any one question 



Paperll 380/o 

A 2 1/2-hour paper on Part II of the programme (the area chosen for 
detailed study) in which candidates must answer 3 questions out of a 
'10. 



b) Extended essay (not more than 6.000 words) J 

This should be written during the candidate's final year.Thetopic of | 

the essay should lie submitted to the examiner for pric- approval. .f 

Detailsconcerningthee8say!5compaition,presenm^^^ ;;| 

are given in a circular to schools. ' 

c) Oral examination |30minut«, afterSOminutes'pwparation) 30o/o 

Recorded on cassette in the presenw of a teacher and evaluated by . ^ 
the exaininer. Half the marks will be based on the assessmmt of the 



extended essay as moderated by the oral examiner. The other half will 
be based on documents relevant to the area studied for paper H. • 
Details of the exact oral procedure is given in a circular to s*"!*^ ;:;| 

''■''■''■■■^ii 



Written examination (one 3-hour i 

This 1 2'question paper, dhiided into four sections, is based on Part I of 
the programme and is identical to paper I of the higher level. Since 
subsidiary level candidates have however studied all four topics they 
are asked to answer three questions of which not more than two may 
be chosen from any one section of the paper. Candidates are of course 
also free to answer one question on each of three topics from three 
differentsectionsofthepaper. 
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INTERNATIONAL BACCALAUREATE 
1975 



HISTORY 
Higher Level 

Oocumen ts for Paper I 



PART ONE 
DOCUMENTS 



99 



jl. THE' DEVELOPMENT OF A TECHNOLOGICAL CULTURE (topic 5) ^J,- 



Document A.l THE CINEMA ^ 



A. SOVIET RUSSIA : 

a) Distribution of Projectors 



Urban 
Rural 



1915 


1922 


1925 


1927 


1928 


1932 


1936 


1939 


91% 


73% 


78% 


64% 


58% 


35% 


35% 


39% 


9% 


27% 


22% 


36% 


'42% 


65% 


65% 


61% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



^^^^ (1412) (771) (1472) (3192) (9698) (27138) (28931) (30919) 
(From InkeleSf A. "Public Opinion in Soviet Russia" , 1951) 

b) Eisenstein's Confession, 1946 

Like a bad sentry we gaped at the ' unessential and secondary^j^ 
things, forgetting the main things, and so abandoning our post^k 
Ve forgot that the main thing in art is its ideological content 
and historical truth. Like a bad foundryman, we lightmindedly 
allowed the precious stream of creation to be poured out over 
sand and become dispersed in private, unessential sidelines. 
This brought us to vices and mistakes in our creations. 

In the second part of IVAN THE TERRIBLE we committed a misre-- 
presentation of historical facts which made the filin worthless 
and vicious in an ideological sense. 



B. U.S.A : Advertising material (1930 's) 

a) Although the theme of First National's "Wild Boys Of The Road " 
undertakes to present a sociological and economic condition which 
to an extent has passed from the popular mind, it is still sufMir 
ciently timely to offer excellent opportunities to the exhibit^^ 
It can be made particularly effective with a selling reference^o 
the New Deal arrangement of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
serving to take thousands of young men from the streets and freight 
cars. In many cases, the picture may strike directly home to the 
community, a thought not to be overlooked by the showman. 

(From "Motion Picture Herald ", 1933.) 

b) 5000 stalwart youths ... determined faces shining with 
eagerness ... gather in a torchlight, midnight tribunal to ride 
greed, lust and murder out of town. 

Skies Blaze Red. ... 5000 torches light the heavens. ... 
10,000 glowing faces flame with eagerness. 

SEE - the gigantic mobilization of young courageous manhood. ! 
Pp9^- FEEL - the fury of the mob. 

^his. Day And Age press: copy ; 



C • GREAT BRITAIN : Cinema Audiences 

Cinema admissions and net box-^office takings (UK) 

Admissions Het takings 

(millions) (millions) 



1945 




79 

fi 


1947 


1^4o2 


OS 


1949 


If 430 


67 


1951 


1,365 


71 


1953 


1,265 


72 


1955 


1,182 


73 


1957 


915 


65 


1959 


581 


59 


1961 


449 


60 


1963 


357 


55 


1965 


• 327 


62 


1967 


273 


59 
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(Boazd of Trade) 



J} . CINEMA AND RADIO 

**The outstanding psychological characteristic of the talking 
, picture is its power of providing hundreds of spectators at a single j 
tine wip7 a standardized daydream. Vaguely aware that his neighbours , Si 
' are likewise losing themselves in the adventurous and amorous exploits f 
'of the actors f each member of the aiJ^ience feels protected and justified |; 
in his own artistic absorption. It has of ten been pointed out how 
extraordinarily antisocial are some of the attractive exploits on the ;, { 
screen. Paradoxically enough^ conventional sanctions have grown up ; j; 
to protect the spectator from feeling guHt in , such antisocial 
fantasies. ^ith multitudes of i^is fellow citizisns to k^^ * H 

company^ he can indulge in outrageous daydreams whose theme is not j 
ordinarily admitted into his socialized consciousness. The radio i 
seldom invites such an extreme degree of identification of the auditor | 
with the actor f and its programs ^ fuxtheimore, are limited by the J 
conventions of the home. In shorty it might be said that the type of • 
social participation encouraged by radio is the type that is well inte- • 
grated with conscious standards of morality^ whereas the talking 
picture permits expression of the deeper fless socialized portions of the 
spectator's unconscious mental life^'' ... (p. 261) 

(From Cantrilf Hadley S Allport "The Psychology Of Radio " ^ 1935) \\ 
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b) 



c) 



^THS FAILURE 0F TECHNaLOGYW i Perfection: fttfthout^jj^ ; : 

(Written 1939. Suppressed by Nazis. First published^ 1^^ 

a) ... There can be no talk of riches produced by technology^ What 

really happens is rather a steady, forever growing consumption. It 
is a ruthless destruction, the like of which the earth has never 
before seen, ... 

... The radical consumption of oil, coal, and ore cannot be 
called economy, however rational the methods of drilling and mining.^ 
Underlying strict rationality of technical working methods, we find 
a way of thinking which cares nothing for the preservation and 
saving of the substance, ... 



Where wastage begins, there begins desolation, and scenes of such 
desolation can be found even in the early days of our technology, in 
the era of the steam engine. These' scenes are startling by the extra-^; |;j 
ordinary ugliness md the Cyclopean power which are dtiaracteristic 
of them. The machine invades the landscape with destruction and 




transformation ; it grows factories aiid whole manufacturing cities . 
overnight, cities grotesquely hideous, where human misery is gi^ringrli^| 
revealed ; cities which, like Manchester, represent an entire stagg^og|j; 
technology and which have became synonymous >rith hopeless dreariri 
Technology darkens the air with smoke, poisons the water, destroys 
the plants and animals. It brincfs about a state in which nature has 
to be "preserved" from rationalized thinking, in whijshj large tracts 
of land have to be set apart, fenced off, and placed under a taboo. 

Mining centers, in particular, are the focal points of organized ;|| 
pillage. The riches in the earth are being exploited and consumed- , \\,\^ 
Human pauperization begins with the proletarization of the masses , who 
are indoctrinated to f tory work and kept on a low level of existericei'j 
The exploitation of tht factory worker (about which socialism is ' 'j 
indignant only so long as it is in the opposition) is an inevitable 
symptom of the universal exploitation to which technology subjects j;; 
the whole earth from end to end. Man no less tjian ore deposits belongs^ 

to the resources subject to consumption by technology. The vays 

which the worker tries to evade this exploitation - associations, 
labor unions, political parties t are the very methods which 
him forever closer to the progress of technology, mechanical ^ork 
and technical organization. ... ^^^^P -i; 
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d) Closely linked to this is the rapid wear and tear the machine 

suffers. That most of our machines become junk so soon results 
from their design and purpose. Their durability, strength, and 
usability are lessened, restricted in the very degree to which 
tedxnology extends evoh to its own apparatus. The repairs and 
replacements thes^' mechanisms constantly demand represent an immense ; 
amount of human labor ^ And the machine falls quickly into that 
state of disrepair in which we see it^ around us everywhere. Technical \ 
progress covers the earth, not alone with its machines and workshops, 
but also with junk and scrap. All this rusty tin, these twisted 
girders, these bent and broken machine parts and castaway tools 
- they remind the thoughtful observer of the fleeting impermanence i| 
of the process he witnesses. Ferhaps they keep him from overestimating 
all this progress and help him to an understanding of what really goes;\ 
on. Wear and tear is a form of consumption^ it manifests itself /■■.[■.ni 
pre-eminently where plundering goes on, and so we find it in particular 
, ^ereyer tedmology is at ^rk.^ ; , .:. . , , . , :.^»e^i||| 



B, BCWOMIC PROBtBMS OF THE mTER^mJi^P^^ (topic 2) 

THE NEW DEAL : Roosevelt *s Inaugural / March 1933 



it if*}. ]:k\:' 



■ M;i; 



a) America is a sick nation in the midst of a sick world. We are ■.|; 

sick because of our failure to recognize economic changes in time, :| 
and to make provision against their consequences. For a quarter of 
a century tremendous developments have taken place. The machine 
age in this time has moved more rapidly in the direction of replacing 
men with machinery than in the one hundred years before. We have «oved| 
faster in productive capacity not only in agriculture, but to a Iargerv|| 
extent in industry than in .the' entire history of our country'. This ; j| 
is only one factor, however, in the present stagnation of enterprise,. \ || 
lite means of exchange have become frozen all along the channels of : 
trade. It is time to face the facts and get away from the idea 
that we can return to conditions that approximate those of four years ^ 
ago. It is not a restoration of the old that we seek, but an evolution^ 



into a new. 

(Early Draft) 



b) Values have shrunken to fantastic levels ; taxes have risen ; 
our aJbility to pay has fallen ; government of all kinds is faced 

by serious curtailment of income ; the means, of exchange are frozen ; | 
in the currents of trade ; the withered leaves of industrial enter- j 
prise lie on every side ; farmers find no markets for their produce ^ ^ 
the savings of many years in thousands of families are gone. | 

' , • . 'if 

More important, a ho&t *of unemployed citizens face the grim problem]^ 
of existence, and an equally, great number toil with little return. ;;r 
Only a foolish optimist can deny the dark realities of the moment. j| 

Yet our distress comes from no failure of substance. 
^ (Final Version) 

c) Restoration calls , however, not for changes in ethics alone. This^^^ 
Nation asks for action, and action now. • 

Our greatest primary task is to put people to work. This is no 
vnsolvable problem if we face it wisely and courageously. It can 
be accomplished in part by direct recruiting by the Government itself ,1 
treating^ the task as we would treat the emergency of a war, but at the: 
same time, through'this employment, accomplishing greatly needed 
projects to stimulate and reorganize the use of our natural resources. ■■ 

Hand in hand with this we must frankly recognize^ the over-balance [ 
of population in our industrial centers and, by engaging on a national 
scale in a redistribution, endeavor to provide a better use of the 
land for those best fitted for the land. The task can be helped by 
preventing realistically the tragedy of the growing loss through fore^-- 
closure of our small homes and our farms. It can be helped by insis-^ 
tence that the Federal, State, and local governments act forthwith 
on the demand that their cost be drastically reduced. It can be 
helped by the unifying of relief activities which today are often 
scattered, uneconomical, and unequal. It can be helped by national 
planning for and supervision of all forms of transportation and of 
communications and other utilities which have a definitely public cha^J 
racter. There are many ways in which it can be helped, but it can 
never be helped merely btf talking about it. We must act and act 



it ; . 



Finally, in oi\v py.oor'^r.^'u t:v.i't..rc? ,t rea-^^i, :* of woxic we reraire two ^ 
safeguards agroins-:: ^ rjct' r: f^a*; t' the oid order : tht^re must 

be a strict sup^xu.i jij'^M ol biuhiitr^^ credits and investn ents, sc 
that there will be »rr e.ud t-:* :>i>€C}U tir^^* v th other people «:c:iey ; 
emd there must be p>ovv\<. ;:n j:\>^ atj r:/.l4i;jr(.;4>;.:e Aut sound currency. 

These are tho J. nr.;? of it^ .v.^V. I shall presently urge upon a new 
Congress, in speri,-^?. /7t>ssJ;;rs ^etiiied measures for their fulfillment, 
and I shall seek Cih'.Tt Jmiedj^^te assistaitce of the several States. 

Through this program of action we address ourselves to putting our 
own national house in order and making income balance outgo. Our 
international trade relations, though vastly important, are in point of 
time and necessity secondary to the establishment of a sound national ; 
economy. J favor as a practical policy tine putting of first things firstJ. 
I shall spare no effort to restore world trade by international economic : 
readjustment, but the emergency at home cannot wait on that accomplishment 

In the field of world policy I would dedicate this Nation to the policy 
of the good neighbor the neigrhJbor who resolutely respects himself and ^ 
because h^ does so, respects 'the rights of others , the neighbor who 
respectsl^his obligations and respects the sanctity of his agreements in ■ 
and with a world of neighbors. 
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niment B,2 STALIN : The Progress of Agriculture (Speech to the Seventeenth Congress 19?^ 



Statistical Tables from Text of Speech, 
a) 





(In million hectares) 




» 




1913 


1929 


1930 


1931 


1932 


1933 


Total crop area 


105.0 


118.0 


127.2 


136.3 


134.4 


129.7 


Of which : 














a) Grain crops 


94.4 


96.0 


101.8 


104.4 


99.7 


101.5 


b) Industrial crops 


4.5 


6.8 


10.5 


14.0 


14.9 




c) Vegetables and 


3.8 


7.6 


8.0 


9.1 


9.2 


%l 


melons 














d) Fodder crops 


2.1 


5.0 


6.5 


8.8 


10. € 


7.3 



b) 



Area under Industrial Crops in the U.S.S.R. 







(In million hectares) 






1913 


1929 


1930 


1931 


1932 


1933 

! 


Cotton 


0.69 


1.06 


1.58 


2.14 


2.17 


2.05 


Flax (long fibre) 


1.02 


1.63 


1.75 


2.39^ 


2.51 


2.40 


Sugar-beet 


0.65 


0.77 


1.04 


1.39 


1.54 


1.21 


Oil seeds 


2.00 


5.20 


5.22 


7.55 


7.98 


5.79 
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(Further tables see next page) 



G) Gross Output of Grain and industrial Crops in the V.S.S.R. 





• 


(In 


million 


centners) 








1913 


1929 


1930 


1931 


1932 


1933 


Grain crops 


801.0 


717.4 


835.4 


694.8 


698.7 


898.0 


i\aw CO z zon 




o, o 


11.1 




12. 7 


13.2 


Flax fibre 


3.5 


3.6 


4.4 


5.5 


5.0 


5.6 


Sugar-beet 


109,0 


62.5 


140.2 


120.5 


65.6 


90.0 


Oil seeds 


21.5 


35.8 


36.2 


51.0 


45.5 


46.0 



d) Livestock in the U.S.S.R. 







(Million head) 








1916 


1929 1930 


1931 


1932 


1933 


a) Horses 


35.1 


34.0 30.2 


26.2 


19.6 


16.6 


b) Large cattle 


58.9 


68.1 52.5 


47.9 


40.7 


38.6 


c) Sheep and goats 


115.2 


147.2 108.8 


77.7 


52.1 


50.6 


d) Pigs 


20.3 


20.9 13.6 


14.4 


11.6 


12.2 



b) Collectivisation 





192^ 


1930 


1931 


1932 


193'3 


Number of collective 












farms (thousands) 


57.0 


85.9 


211.1 


211 V 05 


224.5 


Number of households in 












collective farms (millions) 


1.0 


6.0 


13.0 


14.9 


15.2 


Per cent of peasant farms 












collectivised 


3.9 


23.6 


52.7 


61.5 


65.0 



f) . Area under Grain Crops According to Sectors 



Sectors 

m 


1929 


(In million hectares) 
1930 1931 1932 


Per cent of 

1933 ^ 
xn 1933 


J. State farms 


1.5 


2.9 


8.1 


9.3 


10.8 


10.6 


2. Collective farms 


3.4 


29.7 


61.0 


69.1 


75.0 


73.9 


3. Individual peasant 














farms 


91.1 


69.2 


35.3 


21.3 


15.7 


15.5 


Total grain crop area 
in the U.S.S.R. 


96.0 


101.8 


104.4 


99.7 


101.5 


100.0 
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C, NATIOtlALISM AND NEO-NATIOtlALISM 



(topic 8) 



Document C.l NATIONALISM UNDER QUESTION 

a) LE NIN (1913) 

Every national culture contains elements, even if not de^^eloped, 
of democratic and socialist culture, for in every nation there are 
toiling and exploited masses, whose conditions of life inevitably give 
rise to the ideology of democracy and Socialism. But every nation also 
has a bourgeois ... doip^'nant culture. Therefore, "national culture" 
in general is the culture of the landlords, the clergy and the 
bourgeoisie. ... 

Bourgeois nationalism a^id proletarian internationalism - such are 
the two irreconcilably hostile slogans that correspond to the two great 
class camps throughout the entire capitalist world and express the two 
policies (more than that : two world outlooks), in the national question. 

Marxism is irreconcilable with nationalism, even the "justest", 
"purest", most refined and civilized. Instead of nationalism of every 
kind Marxism advances internationalism, the amalgamation of all nat:jm^s 
in the higher unity that is growing under our eyes with every verst oF 
railway, with every international trust, with every (international in its 
economic activities and also in its ideas and strivings) workers' 
association. * 



b) BRITISH STATESMEN 

""The most ardent British advocate of the principle of self- 
determination found himself, sooner or later, in a false position. 
However fervid might be our indignation regarding Italian claims to 
Dalmatia and the Dodecanese it could be cooled by a reference, not 
to Cyprus only, but to Ireland, Egypt and India. We had accepted a 
system for others which, when it came to practice, we should refuse 
to apply to ourselves." 

(Harold Nicolson, "Peacemaking 1919" ) 

"It would clearly be inadvisable to go even the smallest distanc^ 
in the direction of admitting the claim of the American negroes, or 
the Southern Irish, or the Flemings, or Catalans, to appeal to an 
Interstate Conference over the head of their own government. Yet if 
a right of appeal is granted to the Macedonians or the German Bohemians 
it will be difficult to refuse it in the case of other nationalist 
movements. " 

(Foreign Office Memorandum, 1918) 



c) GENERAL SMUTS 

"The German colonies in the Pacific and Africa are inhabited by 
barbarians, who not only cannot possibly govern themselves, but to 
whom it would be impracticable to apply any idea of political self- 
determination in the European sense. " 

(From "The League of Nations : A Practical Sucrgcstion " , 1918) 
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The ^'nation'' is a political expedient of democracy and Liberalism* 
We have to get rid of this false conception ^nd set in its place the 
conception of race, which has not yet beer politically used up. The 
new order cannot be conceived in terms of the national boundaries of 
the peoples with an historic past, but in terms of race that transcend 
those boundaries. All the adjustments and corrections of frontiers, 
and of regions of colonizations, are a ploughing of the sands. 

(To Rauschning) 

National Socialism had thrown off the chains of slavery one by one 
and at last, in the union of Germans in Great Germany, had "experienced 
the crowning of unique efforts and a millennial longing". These 
measiires had injured nobody : they had only given the Germans what 
other nations had long possessed.- Yet Jewish international capitalism, 
together with social reactionaries in the Western States, had managed 
to incite the democratic world against Germany. 

(Proclamation 1940) 




e) DE GAULLE 

Who in good faith can dispute the fact that France must help to 
build Western Europe into an organized union of states so that gradually 
there may be established the most powerful, prosperous and influential 
political , economic and military complex in the world ? 

(1962) 



Document C.2 NELSON MANDELA - South Africa 

It is true, as I have already stated^ that I have been influenced by 
Marxist thought. But this is also true of many of the leaders of the new 
independent States. Such widely different persons as Gandhi, Nehru, Nkrumah 
and Nasser all acknowledge this fact. ^ We all accept the need for some form 
of Socialism to Qnable our people to catch up with the advanced countries 
, ^ of this world and to overcome their legacy of extreme poverty. But this - 

does not mean we are Marxists. 

From my reading of Marxist literature and from conversations with Marxists 
X have gained the impression that Communists regard the parliamentary system 
of the West as undemocratic and reactionary. But, on the contrary, I am 
an admirer of such a system. The Magna Carta, the Petition of Rights and the 
Bill of Rights are documents which are held in veneration by democrats 
throughout the world. I have great respect for British political institutions 
and for the country's system of justice. I regard the British Parliament 
as the most democratic institution in the world, and the independence and 
impartiality of its judiciary never fail to arouse my admiration. 

I have been influenced in my thinking by both West and East. All this 
has led me to fe^l that I should tie myself to no particular system of 
society other than of Socialism. I must leave myself free to borrow the 
best from the West and from the East. 

(Text continued on next page) 
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Basically, we fight against two features which are the hallnh^)^^^ 
African life in South Africa and which are entrenched by legislaiiidh 
we seek to have repealed. These features are poverty and lack of hvmah 
dignity. South Africa is the richest country in Africa, and could be one^ 
of the richest countries in the world. But it is a land of extremes and 
remarkable contrasts. The whites enjoy what may well be the highest stan^ 
dard of living in the world, whilst Africans live in poverty and misery. 
The lack of human dignity experienced by Africans is the direct result of 
the policy of white supr&nacy. White supremacy implies black inferiority. 
Legislation designed to preserve white supremacy entrenches this notion. 



Africctns want to be paid a living wage. Africans want to perform work i|; 
which they are capable of doing, and not work which the Government deciareis , i i:| 
them to be capable of. Africans want to be allowed to live where they obtain || 
work, and not to be endorsed out of an area because they were not born ther&J ft 
Africans want to be allowed to own land in places where they work, and not 
to be obliged to live in rented houses which they can never call their own. 
Africans want to be part of the general population, and not confined to 
living in their own ghettos. 



m 



m 

tes 



Above all, we want equal political rights, because without them our [ 
disabilities will be permanent. I know this sounds revolutionary to the^^jL 
in 'this country, because the majority of voters will be Africans. This ma^sj | 
the white man fear democracy. But this fear cannot be allowed to stand in 
the way of the only solution which will guarantee racial harmony and freedom } 
for all. It is not true that the enfranchisement of all will result in 
racial domination. Political division, based on color, is entirely artific£al!i^ 
and, when it disappears, so will the domination cf one color group by |j 
another. 

(From his speech at his trial) li 



D. EAST'-WEST RELATIONS SINCE 1945 



(topic 9) 



Document 17. i 



Document D. 2 



MIDDLE EAST - 1950 's Political Cartoons (See p. 11) 



THE CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS, 1962 



(See p. 12) 
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ECLIPSg OF THE SUN 




' ' ' " . ^ 

Document D.2 THE CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS, 1962 

a) PRESIDENT KENNEDY (Broadcast) 

Finally f I want to say a few words to the captive people of Cuba, 
to whom this speech is being directly carried by special radio 

facilities* 

■ <■. 

X speak to you as a friend, as one who knows of your deep attach^ t 
inent to your fatherland, as one who shares your aspirations for liberty, 
and justice for all. And I have watched with sorrow how your . 
nationalist revolution was betrayed - and how your fatherland fell . r 
* under foreign domination* 

Now your leaders are no 'longer Cuban leaders inspired by Cuban 
ideals. They are ^puppets and agents of an international conspiracy , 
which has turned Cuba against* your friends and neighbors in the 
Americas - and turned it into the first Latin-American country io , 
become a target for nuclear war - the first Latin-American country 
to have these weapons on its soil. 

These new weapons are not in your interest. They c^n only 
undermine it. But this country has no wish to cause you to suffer ! 
or to impose any system upon you. We know your lives and land are 
being used as pawn^ by those who deny you freedom. 

Many times in the past, the Cuban people have risen to throw out 
tyrants who destxOijed their liberty, and I have no doubt that mast 
Cubans today look forward to the time when they will be truly free - 
free from foreign domination. Free to own their owii land. Free 
to speak and write and worship without fear or degradation. And 
then shall Cuba be welcomed back to the society of free nations and 
to the associations of this hemisphere. 




b) FIDEL CASTRO (To U Thant) 

(Castro qn October 27 responded to a message of October 26 from U 
Thant. Castro welcomed the UN efforts, condemned the ''blockade" 
as an "act of force and war" and rejected the "presumption" of the 
United States) 

• to determine what actions we are entitled to take within o^jj^ 
country, what kind of arms we consider appropriate for our defense, 
what relations we are to have with the U.S.S.R., and'what international 
policy steps wo are entitled to take, within the rules and .laws 
governing relations between the peoples of the world and the principles 
S ivernlng the UN, in order to guarantee our own security and soveroigntii 

The ji evolutionary gov ^rnment.of Cuba would be prepared to accept 
the compromises that yu. request as efforts in favor of peace, 
provided that at the same time, while nagotiations are in progress, 
the United States government desists from threats and aggressive 
actions against Cuba, including the naval blockade of our country. 

At the same time I express to you ofir willingness to consider 
attentively any new suggestion you may put forward ; furthermore, • 
should you consider it useful to the causf^ of peace, our government 
would be glad to receive you in our country, as socretary'^gifnaiiil of tl. 
UN, With a viow to direct discussions on the present crisis, 
prompted by our common purpose of treeing mankind from the dangera • 



PiMVPA - "FoiJ the criminal schemes of the enemies of peace. " 

Alarming news has spread throughout the world : The American 
imperialists have adopted unprecedented aggressive measures, confronting 
the world with the threat of a global thermonuclear war. Having concen^ 
traced its Atlantic fleet in the Caribbean area, the American government 
has with unparalleled effrontery announced, in the person of President 
Kennedy, its intention to impose a naval blockade against the Republic of 
Cuba and has placed its armed forces in a state of combat readi/iess. 

American imperialism, assuming the role of international gendarme, 
has for some time now been weaving provocative nets around the Cuban 
Republic. The events of Playa Giron are still fresh in our minds. 

The actions undertaken by American ruling circles constitute a scan^ 
dalous violation of the elementary norms of international law and of all 
international customs. They are incompatible with the principles of the UN 
Charter. They represent a challenge to all peace-loving nations. Such 
actions constitute a direct revival of piracy and international lawlessness 
which mankind hoped had been ended forever with the conviction in Nuremberg 
and Tokyo of the leading war criminals responsible for unleashing World 
War II, for crimes against peace and against humanity. 

President Kennedy could devise nothing better than to direct against 
Cuba long-refuted accusations to the effect that it supposedly constitutes 
a threat to U.S. security. But the whole world knows that revolutionary 
Cuba ^ a nation that has chosen the path of freedom, the path toward . 
the building of a new society - does not, and by virtue of the nature of 
itB new social order cannot, represent a threat to anyone. 
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INTERNATIONAL BACCAUUREATE 75/3 J/H (1) All Ar^Hs't 

1975 

MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 
Paper I Higher Level 2 hours 



^ COMMON PAPER FOR ALL AREAS 



Amwcr TWO qucnttom^ OYt'; from Part I and ONE /mn Tart /./• 

PART ONE : DOCUMENTS 

A set of doawmnU) (Iwo on (laah of tht> Lopian in the iiylldna\) 

will he distvibuted with thio pixper. Choose ONE document or 

group of doau/ncnU^ (i.e. Al or A2, HI or B2 etc..) on ONE of 

the topiaa you have ntudicd, and anower ALL the queatiom 

relating to it. ^ 

A, THE DEVELOPMENT OF A TECHNOLOGICAL CULTURE (topic 5) 

DOCUMENT A 1 : THE CINEMA 

(0 What insights can you gain from extracts A(a) and (b) about the Soviet 
use of the cinema for propaganda? 

(II) What can you learn from extracts B (a) and (b) about the American 

cinema industry, ond about public interests and attitudes in the I930*s? 

(iii) Comrrent on both columns of figures in C. 

(iv) What do the authors in D suggest are the most significant differences between 
the impact of the radio and the cinema? 

Can you suggest others? 

Has television introduced any significantly new factors? 

(v) In what ways could fhe cinema be regarded as the "folk art of the twentieth 
century"? 

(vl) "News-reels and documentaries will be very valuable, but feature films of 
little use to future historians". In what ways could this opinion bo 
challenged? 

DOCUMENT A 7 : THE FAILURE OF TECHNOLOGY 

(I) What are the main examples which the author puts forward fo support hii 
claim that technology is a "ruthless destruction"? 



(li) What do you understand by these phrases in (b) (cj : 

- "Cyclopean-power" 

- "Prolefarization of the masses" 

- "The ways in which the worker tries to evade ihis exploitaf ion ... 
tie him forever closer"? 

(iii) Can you suggest any reo;r;P wiv/ the Nazis suppressed this material? 

(Iv) Can you point to any novels/plays/films/paintings produced before 1950 
which would endorse or question Juenger's analysis? 

(v) 
(vl) 



In what ways do you think that the arguments for and against technology 
would now, in 1975, need to be significantly diffeient? 

"Artists are afraid of science and fail to understand its importance". 
Comment (Juenger is a poet and novelist). 



^- ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF THE INTER-WAR PERIOD (topic 2) 

DOCUMENT B 1 : ROOSEVELT AND THE NEW DEAL 

(i) Do you think (b) is an Improvement on (a) in any way? 

(ii) Use (a), (b), and (c) to explain why Roosevelt believed the USA was faced 
• by a crisis situation? Can you suggest other reasons not mentioned here? 

(iii) Comment on the phrases in (b) : 



- "the means of exchange are frozen in the currents of trade" 

- "our distress comes from no failure of substance". 



(iv) What is your opinion of the remedies within America which Roosevelt 
outlines in (c)? 

(v) How many of Roosevelt's proposals would involve an extension of state 
action? What precedents could he appeal to? 

(vi) What is the significance of Roosevelt's "dedication" to the "policy of 
the good neighbors "? 

(vii) How far can it be argued that the New Deal made America a welfar e 
i^g^e / with a planned economy ? 

DOCUMENT B 2 ? SOVIET COLLECTIVISATION OF FARMS 

(i) -What do y.rj think are the main questions one needs to ask in trying fo 
assess the success or failure of collectivisation? 

(U) Then use the six tobies to attempt such on assessment. 

(HI) Comment on the likely validity of the figure's. 

(Iv) What further statistical and nan-$tatistical evidence do you think you 
would still need In order to assess collectivisation? 



^ n - ■ ^ • ; (y) l \ : ; ^Stalin; adrhilfbd ^thbf ^ "prbdrWs Hn^'^thy ^tTiairi-B.^d.hdk^srof ^'d^ 

proceeded many times more slovyly than in industry". : ! i III 

In the same speech Stalin outlined the amount of money, machinery ! [ 
and fertilisers, that had been sent to the villages> as well as advisers ; i 1 
"Can it be said" he continued, "that these possibilities have been 
properly used? Unfortunately, it cannot" . 

Can you account for these failures? 

(vl) "With all her blunders, Soviet Russia had triumphed over enormous 

difficulties and taken great strides While the rest of the world 

was in the grip of the depression and going backwards in some ways, i 
in the Soviet country a great new world was being built before our 
eyes" (Nehru). Comment on this view. 

C . NATIONALISM AND NEO- NATIONALISM qopic 8) 
DOCUMENT C 1 .. NATIONALISM UNDER QUESTION 

. (i) Distinguish between these different views of "internationalism". 

- "Marxism advances internationalism" (a) 

- League of Nations ( b and c) 

- "Organised union of states" (e) 

(ii) What light do any of these extracts throw on the failure of the League 
of Nations? 

■ 

(ill) Were there other reasons for the Mandate System than responsibility 
for groups who "cannot possibly govern themselves"? Comment on 
use of the word "barbarians" (c) 

(iv) Do you feel there is any inconsistency between the two extracts in (d)? 
How would you distinguish between racialism and nationalism ? 

(v) Lenin praises "every internationaT trust", (a) Hitler attacks "Jewish 
International capitalism" (d). What exactly do you think each had 
In mind? 

(vl) In what ways may supra-national business concerns have effected the 
freedom of nations ? 

(vll) "Nationalism is a dangerous lunacy in face of the global realities of 
the twentieth century". Comment. 

DOCUMENT C 2 ; NELSON MANDEIA 

(i) Mandela denies he is a "Marxist", but admits he is a "Socialist". What 
does he seem to see as the main differences? 

(II) , Why do you think that Mandela refers to "Magna Carta, the Petition of i ;i 
Rights and the Bill of Rights", and stresses his respect for British Institutions?; H 
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p^o;t7'!'V^'^';"''°" his words : "Africans won/to boi .'rP 

gheftol" ' PoP^'oHon ond not confined b living In fhclr o^n :m 



(v) 



(vl) 



Mandela cifes Gandhi Nehru, Nkrumah and Nasser. In what ways is 



n,^H-rocial socieHes olV^ToU,. '^uT'^'^ 
question this opinion of Mandela? "PPO" oi can in , ; jj- 

(vil) What case could be made for the'policy of Apartheid? i'l 

D. EAST-WEST RELMIONS AFTFR 19^ r, (topic 9) 

DOCUMENT D 1 : CARTOONS ON MIDDLE EAST (1950's) 

.(•) Take each cartoon in turn and then 1 

- explain Its meaning, drawing attention to particularly significant 
details and naming politicians Involved , X ^igniticant 

• - criticize the validity, in your opinion, of the view-point expressed. 

ill) "For different reasons nelth". ^^ju,;a nor the West exerted as much 

mfluence as they would ha v.- wish, d in the Middle Eas " How L d« 
you agree with this opinio,..? Co. ,ou suggest any e^^lanat^on? 

(iif) The cartoons appeared in the I9;:0'f, How far do vou thinl. ,l 

DOCUMENT D 2 : CUBAN MISSILE C^s.lS 1962 ^ 

(i) ond nelnhhours in the Americas" ; "Latin American country" 

P~;(a,?'''" Why does Keni.edy use these ' 

sit^rn'cuba^;" ^'^^ '^""^^^ ^isoneers^ands .ho domestic 
(III) What is Castro concerned about in (b) and to whom is he appealing? : 

(Iv) What do you understand by the phrase in (c) that "by virtue of the 

nature of its now social order (Cuba) connoJ represent a threaf to anyone"? 

(v) 



(vl) 



What were the long-term consequences of the Cuban Missile Crisis? 



;ihi;i!niuS!i;.ilniii;!:M,;)nn;!i!jil;.i;i!iL iliMi-ihij^iiiiiiMiiliiiiUiiniihiiiillil 



Four car.ay titles are given on each of the topics in the 
sijllabuG. Choaie ONE title relaiing to the aeoond topic 

you have studied. ' 

1. ■ • 

♦> ■ ' ■ . 

The Development of a technologic o ! culture (topic 5) 

1 . Which lechnicol invention; developed since the mid-nineteenth 
century, do you rcgord os hoving mode thegreotest impact on the 
life of the world? 

2. Select ONE of the following frequently used phrases, discuss its 
meoning, end ossess its vclidity : 

- "the pressures of urbon life" 

- "the breakdown of the family** 

- "mass culture*' 

- "the ecolagis':al crisis". 

3. Should, in your view, devef oping f;ountries take the advanced 
technologies as their icaa! ? 

4. "The state has taken over the work of the parents". 

Discuss with reference to both communist and western countries. 



Economic problems of tne ini or^war period (topic 2) 

1 . . What were, in your opinion, the "economic consequences of the peace"? 

2. In what ways did the collapse of Wall Street in 1929 have repercussions 
all over the world? 

3. "The first panacea for o mismanaged nation is irif lotion of the currency ; 
the second \u war. Both bring a temporary prosperity ; both bring a 
permanent ruin. But both are the refuge of political and economic 
opportunists". (Ernest Hemingway, Notes on the Next War ) , 

How far do you consider this oriolysis could be applied to any western 
EurojDecin country during these years? 

4. "The grecjt world crisis and slump seemed to justify the Marxist analysis. 
While all other systems and theories were groping about in the dark, 
Marxism alone explained it more or less satisfactorily and offered a real 
solution". (Nehru). Discuss. 
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Nd t ibhq I ism a nd heo^ ho t id nd ( i sm (top i c: 8) 

i. How far do you agree that national movements have been more concerned 
with the modernisation of their countries than with the satisfaction of any 
notional feeling? ' - 



3. 



4. 



2. 



"Now we want to revive China's lost nationalism and use the strength of 
our four hundred million to fight for mankind against injustice : this is 
our divine mission. The; powers are afraid that we will have such thoughts 
and are setting forth a specious doctrine. They are noyv advocating cosmopolifdnism iM;i| 
to inf luencf declaring that as mankind's vision enlai^ges; inationalism becdfnqs ! ji j| [ | 
too narrow, unsuited to the present age^ and hence that we should espouse cosmo- »4^|i^ 1 
politanisrn . » . !; is not a doctrine which wronged races sliould talk about'^(Sun Yat Sen)! 



Comment on this view. 



'"They removed the foreign ruler, but they took over their institutions and their ideas" 
Discuss with reference to the former colonies of ONE European power/who lidvc 
gained independence since 1945. * 

"The struggle to maintain their own identity". Discuss this problem in regard to a ^ 
national minority group, or groups, within a larger state. H 



Eost-West relations since 1945 (topic 9) 

"Far from wishing to dominate the world, Russia had every reason to feel threatened 

by the United State and her allies after 1945". 

Discuss. 

Discuss the significance of either Berlin or Korea in the conflicts between 
East and West. 



in 



3. "The world today is divided into three great groups .... As I see it, the great ^ 
issue in this second half of the twentieth century is whether the uncommitted peoples 
of Asia and Africa will swing to the East or the Wfest. . The struggle is joined 
and it is a struggle for tHe minds of men" (Macmillan 1960) 

How far do you agree with Macmi Man's analysis of the significanqe of the Third 
World in East/West confjict? 

4. "Although corexistence has been accepted, the arrangerpents produced by the 
Cold War have become a permanent factor in the international situation". 
Discuss with relation to either the Warsaw Pact or N.A.T.O. 



in. 
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MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 
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AMERICA 

Candidates should choose three queBtjons > ; ' 

/or Modern His tory from the foltcwing tvelve 

~~ 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,12,13,15,17,18 

for Contemporary History from the following tidel'Oe 
~T^9,10, 11,13,14,15,16,17, 19,20 



1. 



2. 



3. 
4. 
5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



Account for the growth of the political parties in the U.S. in the first half 
of the 19th century. 



llJilmJllllI 



Although bound together by a common political/ religioul dhd cultural 
heritage, the Spanish colonies in America did not constitute themselves 
into a single nation after emancipation as did the English colonies of 
North America. 

Examine the major causes and consequences of this develojjment. 

What major problems were brought into prominence or Intensified by the 
U.S. acquisition of Texas, California and New Mexico? 

Assess the impact of either immigration or^ the frontier on the history of 
either the USA or_ Canada in the 19th century. 

Account for the decline of militarism in Latin America by the end of the 
19th century and for its resurgence since 1930. 

Relate your answer to at least two countries. 

Examine the Republican Party's programme of Reconstruction after the 
Civil War and assess the importance of the post-war period as a critical 
stage in the development of modern USA. 

"The relationship established betw,een the colonnial power and its colonies 
repeats itself within the colonies themselves" . 

Discuss this thesis with reference to 19th or^ 20th century post- colonnial 
developments in either Latin America 

or the non-Spanish-speaktng Caribbean 

Relate your answer to at least two countries. 

"The Progressive movement has a paucity of real achievement to show for its 
passionate rhetoric and energetlcTactivity. Economically secure and 
essentially optimistic in their social views, middle class progressives enacted 
only irtijd fneasures thdt never really threatened exists relatlpnships^ 

Da )^ouidgrb^ ;thot ithb IVbgressiUl movement in Latin America was eisentid 

i^ii^e^^^)^^?i:| 1^1 iJ. j i iJ.|j:h t rl I i.i 1 1 1. 1 iJM I li I i i H h I uii illililiiJllJliillili!^ 



9. "From the 1890s to the Cold War the desire for econ . ^ expansion has 
provided the force behind American foreign involve i Policy makers 
end other groups (most notably big businessmen) con \ . -? ^economic 
expansion abroad as a necessary method of maintainiu i ..Tiestic prosperity". 

Discuss this argument with reference to one of the following periods : 
either (a) 1890 - 1932 
or^ (b) 1932 - present. 

10. Why did Woodrow Wilson finally decide to intervene in World War I ? 

11 . Discuss with reference to any fwo countries the factors contributing to 
political instability in Latin America in this century. 

12. "So history stands hesitant waiting for time to tell whether Herbert Hoover 
by pointing the way to social recovery is the first of the new Presidents or 
whether he is the last of the old". 

What is your assessment? 



13 » To what extent did the New Deal redistribute wealth and power in the U.S.? 

14. E i ther Compare the rise and progress of communism in Cuba and Chile 

Or What has been the Latin American response to the challenge of 
communism in the last two decades? 

Relate your answer to developments In at least two countries. 

15. Was the McCarthy phenomenon of the period 1950-55 an Isolated incident 
of popular hysteria or an instance of a recurring feature of American life? 

16. What have been the major achievements and failures of the Organisation of 
American States (OAS)? 

17. Has any significantrole of political leadership been played by women in 
Latin America in this period? 

18. What is the role and function of the U.S. Vice President? How has the 
office of the vice presidency been defined and used since 1952? 

19# Reckoning from the historical perspective, how will the nations of Latin 
America respond to the challenges of the major economic and political 
dislocations precipitated by the energy crisis? 

20, "The greatest American of the 20th century". 

Select o candidate from any country of the American continent and explain 
the grounds or criteria for the oward of this distinction. 
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COPENHAGEN INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 

Haje Gladsaxe Ton 4 . 2860 Seborg. Denmark . Tele/on 6960 40 



International Baccalaureate 
Film-making Syllabus 
Instructor: James Keson 



Philosophy: 

The visual imago is one of the most important means 
of mass communication today. The intrinsic capabilities 
of film and video-tape have made them a powerful force .in 
modern life, and a popular one too. Many observers 
feel that television and the cinema have replaced books 
and newspapers as the primary source of, information and 
entertainment, especially among the young. Certainly 
the medium of the film can illustrate and reproduce events 
much more easily than the printed word can, but it can 
also be used to de-eive and mislead. It is necessary for 
each person to know the language of the film, its special 
abilities and limitations, so that he can understand 
and judge the message that is being sent. 

Objectives: 

Each student in the film-making class should be able 
to write, direct, or film a coherent, technically adequate 
short film. He should be able to discuss the different 
film techniques used in commercial film-making; how they 
are created and their effect. During the coiirse, the 
students will form effective working teams and learn to 
communicate well within and among the groups. 

By the end of the course, the students will have an 
awareness of the importance of the film medium in modern 
society and an understanding of the ways it is used to 
i-'i^luence people. 

(please turn over) 
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COPENHAGEN INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 

Heje Gladsaxe Torv 4 . 2860 Seborg, Denmark . Telefon 696040 

International Baccalaureate 
Film-making Syllabus 
Instructor: James Keson 
March 3, 197^ 



Methods : % 

1. Presentation of photographic techniques through 
text, films, and domonstration, / 

2. Actual practice in filming. 

3. Critical viewing dT student-produced films, 

4. Continual student self-assesnent of the aims and 
methods of film-making. 

5. Audience reaction to student-produced films. 

4 ■ 

I 

I 

' creative Film-making , Kirk Smallman, Collier-MacMillan, 
1969, London (also available as a Bantam paperback) 

Equipment : 

Essential Equipment: 

Super-8 camera, J> to 1 zoom 
Super-8 editor and splicer 
Super-8 projector 

Various lights, reflectora, screens, tripods, etc. 
Desirable Additions: 

16 mm projector for screening of outside films 

3uper-8 camera, 10 to 1 zoom, variable speeds, with 
provisions for fades and dissolves 

Tape recorders and sound proijector 

16 mm camera 

Video-tape recording equipment 
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